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ABSTRACT ' \ . 0 

The Demonstration and Research Center for Early 
^ Education (DARCEE) grew out of the Early Training Project (EPT) a 
pioneer early childhood intervention study designed to prevent the 
progressive educational retardation that is often characteristic of 
"disadvantaged" children. The EIP began its work in Hurf reesboro, 
Tennessee, in 1962. Ihe initial focus and continuing theme of DASCEE 
is to work with young children, especially those from lov income 
homes, in an effort to foster and develop attitudes and skills that 
wili^support future learning. DARCEE assunies the child learns from 
the total impact of his environment, that from the 'beginning of his 
life- he is sensitive and reactive to the external worlds Based upon 
information the child gains from investigations of 'his environment 
and from interaction with others, the child develops attitudes, 
skills, and knowledge that could assist^ him in further learning. 
DARCEE feels .that when there is careful planning so that children 
have predictable environments in which they feel secure^ where events ' 
are planned so that they are interrelated and experience builds upon 
experience, and where teachers react positively to demonstrations of 
new skills, optimal learning occurs. DARCEE has developed a 
description of its program characteristics which lead to the 
accomplishment cfe DARCES's skill and attitude objectives. Program 
areas include: grouping; organization and use of time; physical 
setting; teacher role; teacher preparation; reinforcecieni: techniques; 
skill development; materials use and selection; attitude development; 
and parent involvement* Three kinds of skil^ls necessary for a DARCEE 

^ teacher are: (1) skills to teach effectively towards DARCEE skill and 
attitude objectives; (2) skills to teach effectively as part of a 
team; and (3) communicative skills to explain the purpose of the 
DARCEE program to parents, community leaders, and schcol policy 
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Chapter I 
A LOOK AT DARCEE 
History 

The Demonstration and Research Center for Early Education (DARCEE) 
grew out of the Early Training Project, a pioneer early chil'dhood intervention 
study conceived by Susan W. Gray and Rupert Klaus, The project was designed 
to prevent the progress ive. educational retardation which is often character- 
istic of "disadvantaged'* children. The ETP began its work in Murf reesboro, 
Tennessee in 1962. 

In the mid-1960*s DARCEE had three preschool centers. The first, 
which opened in Nashville in the spring of 1966, was an intervention study 
in which nK)thers were trained to work with their children as educational ^ 
change agents. All of the children lived in an adjacent housing project for 
low-income families. This center was operated for two and one-half years 
with the same children and terminated when the children entered the first 
grade in a metropolitan Nashville public school. The second center opened 
in the summer of 1966 on the Peabody College campus where DARCEE currently 
has its office and training center. Children for this center are recruited 
from various sections of Nashville. All come from poverty level families. 
DARCEE has had six full-year programs in the campus center. September 1972 
will begin the seventh year. The third center opened In October 196? in an 
elementary school at Fairview, Tennessee, a rural area about 25 miles from 



Nashville. DARCEE involvement in the Fairview Center terminated in August 
1970. The center then became' a Head Start center, partially staffed by the 
mothers of^the children who had been in the DARCEE. program and. had had some 
training by DARCEE staff • Other programs throughout the country have been 
exposed to DARCEE through training institutes carried out on the Peabody 
College campus. Many of them are presently using different aspects of the 
DARCEE model. 

In the summer of 1971 DARCEE entered a new phase, generated in part 
by the relationship between DA:^CEE and the National Program on Early Child- 
hood Education (NPECE). That phase has been marked by the extension of the 
DARCEE program to sites far from Nashville, in Louisville, Kentucky; Macon, 
Georgia; Mi lie Lacs, ^Minnesota; and Reading, Pennsylvania. It has also been 
marked by serious efforts to describe the DARCEE program in detail to aid 
individuals in becoming effective teachers using the DARCEE approach. This 
manual is one result of that phase. * 

Goa Is 

The initial focus and continuing theme of dArCEE is to work with ' 
young children, especially those from low-income homes, in an effort to 
foster and develop attitudes and skills that will support future learning. 

Underlying the goals are certain assumptions made by DARCEE on how 
children learn and the place ofi the DARCEE classroom in that process. DARCEE 
assumes the child learns from the total impact of his environment, that from 
the beginning of his life he is sensitive and reactive to the external world. 
What he sees, hears, smells, tastes, and touches are his personal sources 
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of Information from his immediate surroundings. Based upon information the 
child gains from his investigations of his environment and from interaction 
with others*, ''he child deve lops, att i tudes » skills, and knowledge that could 
assist him in further learning. 

A key question is the extent to which the preschool child's experi- 
ences prepare him adequately for school and other learning situations. Many 
children are not well prepared. They face many hours and years of frus- 
tration at school, where instead they could be learning productively with the 
ultimate result that they will have ntore^'options about what they wilt do and 
be. We feel that when there Is careful planning so that children have pre- 
dictable environments in which they feel secure, where events are planned 
so that they are interrelated and experience builds upon experience and 
where teachers react positively to demonstrations of new skills, children 
would learn much and be capable of learning more. - 

The Program Essentials ^ 

To accomplish DARCEE's skill and attitude objectives, DARCEE has 

developed a description of its program characteristics, **The DARCEE Essen-. 

tials.*' These Essentials are treated in detail In Chapter 3^ However, they 

can be summarized as follows:' 

I. Grouping . Children are grouped according to ability and/or 

personality. A reduced number of children per teacher allows 

j"" ] 
The order in which the Essentials are listed does hot reflect an 
order of Importance; rather, they are listed in the order that they are 
dealt with in the preservice training as recommended in the Trainer 's 
ManuaK 
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the teacher to work with each child at his iridividwal level of 
abi 1 ity . 

Organization and Use of Time . A daily schedule provides a predict- 
able environment which helps children develop a sense of security'T" 

i 

There are specific activities planned at specific times each day. 
Each activity is directed toward accompl ishing "^certain objectives 

the teacher sets.* The teacher makes maximum use of time to pro- 
vide as many learning experiences as possible for the children. 
Physical Setting . On the first day of school the classroom is 
bare of any visible materials so that chMdren^s attention is fo- 
cused on the teacher. Materials are added to the room as theyo be- 
come meaningful to the children • The classroom is arranged to 
allow two ;or more small groups to function at the same time/ There 

Is also a specific area provided for conducting the large group 
act I vity . 

Role of the Teacher . The lead teacher and assistant teachers all 
function as planners, decision makers, and evaluators. The lead 
teacher also functions as the trainer of assistant teachers and as 
coordinator of the total efforts of the classroom team. 
Teacher Preparation . As much as possible, the teacher p'^lans and 
Is prepared for everything that goi^s^ on In the classroom. This 
preparation takes the form of preservice trailing sessions, the 
writing of iesson plans, daily planning and evaluation meetings, 
as well as inservice sess ions. during the school year. 
Reinforcement Techniques . Positive reinforcerant is used as a 
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'means of>^ managing behavior , developing attitudes and teaching 

.J- ^ 
skills. Verbal and physical indications of good performance are 

used to move the child from teacher control of his behavior to 

control of his own behavior. , 

Skill Development . ''Ski lis are taught through a planned sequenjce 
of activities. Beginning with very concrete and familiar e^cperl- 
ences for the child, activities progress at>the child's level of 
ability, to more abstract and difficult skills. Perceptual skills 
are taught through the levels of matching, recognition^ and 
identification depending on the child* s level of ability. 
Materials Use and Selection . Materials are used to fit the learn- 
ing, teaching goals, and needs of specific chrldren. A material 
is- used to teach many different skills. The nnaterials i^sed for an 
activity depend on the specific objectives a teacher has for that 
activity. 

Attitude Developmen t. DARCEE's attitude objectives include pos- 

i 

itive self-'conciept, persistence, interest in school-type activities 
and others. Accomplishment of these objectives relates to how all 
the other Essentials' of the program are implemented. 
Unl t Use . A uhft is a planned sequence of activities organized 
around a common theme. The sequence of unifs presented during a 
year begins with things that the children are familiar with and 
expands to the less familiar. The unit is -us^d to lead toward both 
attitude and skill object Ives, * 

Parent Involvement . Parents are involved In the program, whether 

n 



or not the program has a home visitor, The classroom staff uses 
various rneans of working WitH parents. Where there is a home . 
visitor, she has a program to guide her in working with parents in 
the home. Involving parents effectively is seen as a means of hel 
ing the parent be an effective teacher of her own child* 

\ ' * * 

s 
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Chapter 2 ' , ^ 

^ . YOU AS A OARCEE TEACHER 

It IS natural for you, as a future DARCEE lead teacner or assist^' ^ 
ant teacher, to be curious and concerned about the nature of your new job. 
You may be wonderlpg about what special responsibilities you will have, 
and what skills W;i 1 1 help^ you become a successful teacher. The rest of this 
chapter will cons ider , these two questions. 

What Special Responsibilities Do DARCEE 
Teachers Have? ^ 

Like any teacher who' agrees to teach and' supervise young children 
for a considerable length of time,.,you have a serious responsib^ lity to the 
children, parents, and other residents jn the comrnunity in which you teach. 
As a teacher, you are in a position to f?aci 1 itate or hinder the intellectual 
and social growth of your students. What you do with a group of children 
over a period of time will make a difference in how those children are able 
to learn about their world and how they will function in It* 

Your responsibility as a DARCEE teacher differs from that of other^ 
teachers in one important way. As a DARCEE teacher you would gear your 
t eaching to the children's accomplishment of the particular attitude and skill 
objectives of the DARCEE program . You would select classroom act ivi t ies tha.t 
contribute as much as possible toward helping the children reach those 
objectives. . • 

7 
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A second special responsibility you will have as a DARCEE teacher ' 
is to be a member of a teaching team. In the DARCEE program each classroom 
of children- is taught jointly by a lead teacher and one or more assistant 
teachers. The lead teacher must be certified, but assistant teachers are not 
required to be certifie.d. The team teaching arrangement requires each teacher 
to take a part in planning activities (writing lesson plans and preparing 
classroom materials), teaching small groups of children (and large groups jn 
some cases), and evaluating the effectiveness of her own teaching as well as 
the teaching of the other team members. 

What Special. Skills Should a DARCEE 
Teacher Have? 

Basically, you will need three kinds of skills, Fjrst, you will 
need skills to help you teach effectively toward DARCEE skill and attitude 
objectives. Second, you will need skills that will help you function effec- 
tively in the teaching team. Third, you will need to be able to explain 
the purposes and procedures of the DAR^CEE program to parents, community 
leaders, and school policy makers 4 

Taking ^hese skills In order, what skills facilitate the teaching 
of DARCEE objectives? There are several such skills, but we will mention 
four important ones here'. 

K Be enthusiastic (I.e., project an excitement about students and 

learning activities by speaking in an animated and dramatJ c way) . 
2. Personalize instruction (I.e., frequently address yourself and the 

2 

The specific duties of individual team members are considered In 
great detail later in this manual (sec Role of ^he Teacher, pp. 33-3R) . 
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specific learning activities to individual children rather than 
always teaching to "g roups*') . 
3. Be flexible (i.e., adapt yourself and your planned activities to 
the needs of the students and to the physical limitations of the 

classroom) . 

' ✓ <" ■ 

k. Choose appropriate activities for specific learning objectives. 

' if 

Second, what skills are useful in the team teaching situation? 
Team teaching necessitates cooperation among team members. If each person 
is willing to carry out his share of the work, is supportive of others, is 
sensitive to their feelings, and is constructive In criticizing himself and 
others, the chances of productive teaching are good. If a person violates 
one or more of these conditions, the goals and morale of the group are Jeop- 
ardized. As a member of a OARCEE teaching team, you should make serious 
efforts to carry your share of the load as a professional teacher in planning, 
teaching, and evaluating your teaching and the teaching of other team mem- 
bers* Try to be diligent, open-minded, and able to criticize yourself and 
other team members in constructive ways, which lead to improved performance 
rather than to defensiveness, feelings of inadequacy, or bitterness. Cer- 
tainly, it will be helpful if you communicate cjearly with other team members, 
are sensitive to their feelings, and support them when encouragement Is 
needed* 

What ski I Is , must you have In order to explain the DARCEE program 
to parents, community leaders, and school policy makers? Being able to 
listen to others and to express your awn Ideas clearly is one requirement. 
The other important requirement is that you must know about DARCEE before 
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' you can relate it to another person. This teacher's manual should be a good 
source of informat ion you could use to increase your knowledge about the 
DARCEE program. 
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Chapter 3 



THE DARCEE ESSENTIALS 



In this chapter each of DARCEE*s eleven Essentials is described 
in detail. At certain points exercises are provided to help you assess your 
understanding of the various Essentials. As you reau about each Essential , 
ask yourself the questions in the box below: 



What is this Essential? 

What will I have to do to help bring 
this Essential into my classroom? 



J. Grouping 

All teachers .deal with groupings of children: For example, in 
Mrs. Taylor^s classroom the entire classroom of children is the group she 
teaches. 
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Mrs. Taylor 
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Whereas in Miss Jones' classroom students group themselves according to thei 
interests, and Miss Jones works with the interest groups. ^ 



Miss Jones 




Kinds of Groups in DARCEE Classroom 

In the OARCEE classroom children are grouped jn different ways at 
different times of the day. 
In large groups ; 

Assistant teachers 




Chi Idren 



Lead Teacher 
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Children are grouped in different ways in order to: 
•I. Get more variety into the day. 

2. Accomplish the program^s objectives for the children. 

The reasons for each kind of grouping and practical suggestions for 
how to carry out activities in, each kind of group are given below. 

Smal 1 Group 

"What does DARCEE mean by 'small groups'?" The totaUgroup of chil- 
dren in one classroom is divided into small groups, each of which has its own 
teacher. The size of these groups will depend on the total pupi 1 -teacher 
ratio. It usually ranges between seven and ten children per teacher. Small 
groups meet with their respective teachers for planned activities, meals, 
and snacl<s. The children in each small group also sit together during the 
large group. The lead teacher and assistant teachers are each responsible 
for a sma 1 1 group. 

^^Why have s mall groups?" Small groups are extremely important in 
the DARCEE classroom. 

1. Children probably feel more secure as a member of a small group 
than they do as a member of a large group. 

2. Teachers are better able to diagnose children's needs, skills, and 
attitudes when dealing with them in small groups. Using such 
diagnoses they can plan apprdpriate activities for the children 
(individualization). 

3. Because teachers can listen more closely to individual children in 
a small group, they can smile or nod to let children know" at once 
if their responses are appropriate and can also readily correct any 
misconceptions.. 
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For these reasons, 'we feel that it is in small groups the children will learn 
the most* 

1 

" How do we group children for small groups?^ * We found it is easiest 

for the teacher to teach children in their small groups when the children are 

grouped according to ability. That is, children who can do more challenging 

tasks and stay with them for longer periods of time are in a different group 

from children who would be unable to do those tasks, jin that way the activity 

the teacher plans for John, Kevin, and Mary in her group would also be likely ] 

to work with Paul and Calvin in her group. There are other factors we use 

in grouping ch i Idren bes ide ability. For example, when two ch i Idren do not 

get along well, they are often placed in different groups. Also, a child 

may be placed in a particular group because he behaves very well and could 

f 1 
serve as an example for others to fol low. The simple rule Is that we try to^ 

group together children whose abilities are most like one another and who 
will be able to work well together. 

" How long do children stay in the same small group?* ' The small 
groups are flexible. Because children learn at differentiates, group com- 
positions change throughout the year. When Johnny finds it difficult to do 
* the tasks his group is doing and Mary does things her group is given much 
faster than others in the group, they would be changed to other groups. Not 
only do children change from one group to another, but teachers change groups,- 
too. They do so for their own benefit, as well as for the good of the chil- 
dren, teachers, as individuals, have specific strengths and weaknesses, 
have different personalities and teaching styles, and, like the children, 
need variety. For such reasons we suggest that you consider regrouping your 
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children and yourselves from time to time during the school year. 

"Do teachers have spe cial responsibilities regarding small group?" • 
In the DARCEE program they plan carefully each day's activities for their 
small groups. These plans are written daily prior to the class session. In 
addition, teachers keep track of the skill and attitude development for their 
small group children. Each day, for example, teachers record which children > 
' learn which of the skills they were trying to teach. ^ 

Large Group 

■" What is the Marge group'?" Large group consists of .all children 
in the classroom meeting together to receive instruction or to participate in 
an activity. Usually the lead teacher directs large group activities with the 
assistant teacher(s) helping by joining in the activity and by letting indi- 
vidual children know they are happy to see them perform well. During large 
group, children sit beside members of thefr own small group, and their small 
group teacher may sit with or behind them.^ 

" Why have large group?" As you know, next year many of your chil-r 
dren will go to schools where they will be taught mainly in large groups*. 
Many children find it hard to sit still, to listen to the teacher, to follow 
directions, and to participate in activities when they are taught in large • 
■groups. The DARCEE program tries to help children gain skills for participating 
in such groups. From an instructional standpoint, the large group is the time 
the teacher uses to introduce unit concepts, to present new material's, and to 

They keep trnck of children's p/ogresb in the book A Seq uenced Guide 
For Recording Children's Progress (see bolbw, p. 79). 

Some teachers toward the end of the school year let children bit 
where they wish. 

\ 
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provide a sense of continuity to the activities in the classroom (see the 
discussion of the unit approach on pp. 1 13-117. The large group at the end of 
the school day brings the children back together for a time of review to pull 
the events of the day into a logical end and stopping point. 

As the school year progresses, the length of the time alloted to 
large group increases. This helps the children to gradually atune themselves 
to attending for longer periods of time and increases their ability to com- 
prehend greater amounts of information from one learning experience. 

Structured Free Choice Group >/; 

*' What kind of groups are these?" These are the easiest groups for 

r 

you to make up because the children group themselves*. At structured free 
choice time you let the children know what activities they may choose from, 
and whether there are limitations on the number of children who may partici- 
pate. Today, let's say the options open to children are easel painting, 
blocks, housekeeping, and Hastening to a story. Tomorrow, there would be dif- 
ferent alternatives from which to choose. The main poirPt is that the children 
choose how to group themselves. Of course, there are limits to their free., 
choice, (if there are only two easels, it would not make .sense to permit ten 
children to do easel painting at the same time!) The number of' specific 
activities depends on the number of adults who can reasonably supervise the 
activities. ^ 

" Why do we need to have structured free choice?" Children in the 
DARCEE program spend much time during large and small group instruction in 
teacher-directed activities. Since the DARCEE program says enjoyment of 
school-type activities, persistence, and i ndepenclence are also important, it 
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makes sense to give children opportunities each day to choose activities they 
enjoy most and to let them carry out the activity within a framework stated 

i 

by the teacher, so long as they do not seriously hinder the work or play of 
Other chi Idreh • 

Conclus ions 

DA^CEE uses a variety of groupings of children. The three main ones 
are sma 1 1, group, large group, and structured free choice groupings. Of these 
the small group is. the most important. Teachers spend much time considering 
which small group to place children in, planning activities for small group 
lessons, teaching small groups, and keeping daily records^bn the progress of 
their small group children. It is in the small group that the teacher can 
most readily individualize instruction^ 

Yet, the other groupings are also important. In' large group, for 
example, children not only learn concepts and ideas related to units being 
taught (see Un i t Teachi ng, pp, 113-117, they also learn how to participate In 
an ordinary classroom-sized group. They learn songs and stories that are 
taught most effectively to larger groups of children. 

In structured free choice, children have, the chance to choose for 
themselves which activity they most want to do, which provides them with the ^ 
chance to have more fun, as well as to learn how to be more independent. 

Having each kind of grouping occur daily In a regular schedule and 
being under the supervision of the small group teacher, provides children with 
a predictability of events and 'human relations that enables them to develop a 
feeling of trust and security. At thd same time, having each kind of grouping 
daily with events that are well planned mokes the program one where variety 
is ever present . 
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\^ 2. Organization and Use of Time 

\ 

The orgahJzation and planning of the daily activities is very im- 
portant in the DARCEE classroom. Unless teachers think ahead about the se- 
quence and duration of daily instructional activities, their classes may lapse 
into educat ional ly unproductive or perhaps harmful routines. For that reason, 
the DARCEE program considers the "Organization and Use of Time'* to be one of 
its eleven DARCEE Essentials. 

The ideas behind the daily schedule in the DARCEE classroom were de- 
veloped by DARCEE teachers to help the program accomplish, its main goals (see 
pp. 2-3 above) . The schedule is organized to help the child develop a^^eejjng 
of security and also increase his interest in the activitles> the teacher has 
planned. It is designed to provide time for the kinds of activities the 
DARCEE program has decided are useful In accomplishing DARCEE attitude and. 
Skill objectives. 

In order to help the^chlld feel secure, you, as a teacher, should 
provide a routine that is predictable from one day to the next. Within the 
routine the following kinds of activities should be provided: (a) greeting 
t ime , {b\ large group instruction time , (c) small group instruction time , 
(d) structured free choice time , (e) outdoor play time ,^ (f) bathroom times, 
and (g) meal and/or snack times . The specific sequence of these activities may 
vary from classroom to classroom. Wfiat should not vary is the predictability 
of the sequence wi thin each classroom. 



c 

Ideally, each DARCEE teacher is prepared for emergencjes. like 
rain or sleet so that if outdoor play, or some other activity, cannot be 
carried out in the usual manner, the teacher has other plans and materials 
that could be used. 
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The children's interest can -be maintained-through scheduling' by 
having di fferent ^kinds of activities follow each other, i .e.^ large group 
followed by small group, active activity followed by quiet activity, teacher 
directed activity followed by child chosen activity, etc. In'addition, in every 
lesson plan for large and small group activit'ies teachers should plan a "buf- 
fer activity" that is distinctly different from the main activity. The buffer 
activity can be used wheji student interest in the main activity begins to de- 
cline or wKen children finish <the ma.in activity early. ^ 

La^rge Group Activitie s o 

Specific times of the day are used for large group activities. Usu- 
ally, there are two large group sessions. The first large group meets" at the? 
beginning of the day. Usually, it Includes a period of time to greet the 
children and capture th«ir interest. This portion of the large group is 
handled ip a variety of ways, such as by song, discussion, fingerplay, etc. 
The first large group also includes the introduction or continuation of a theme 
or unit (see Unit Teaching, pp. 113-117 below). An overview of the day is also 
..frequently given at this time. At the end of the day a second large group is ' 
held. It is usually shorter than the first. This second large group brings 
the children back together for a sense of unity and review of the day's events. 

At the beginning of the school year the length of time of the large 
group is relatively short, from approximately 10 minutes the first week to not 
more than 15 minutes by the end of the first month. This time allotment 
gradually increases to approximately 20 minutes by the middle of the year to 
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For example, when Miss Kelly's group began losing Interest In a 
story, she stopped the' story and tqok out clay for the children to use. 
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35 minutes at the end of the school year (compare the schedules In Chapter 4, 

pp. 130-132. . ' 

. V 

Sma 1 1 . Group Act i v i t i es (including "Selected Free Choice") 

Specific times of the day are set aside for small group activities. 
Two planned, teacher-dT rected activities for small groups occur early in the 
doy, when the children are most apt to pay close attention. The first small 
group activity should usual )y focus on a challenging, quiet activity, whereas 
second small group may be a less demanding manipulative activity.^ The kinds 
of activities used during small group activity periods are discussed below 
on pp. 67-88. Later in the day, selected free choice activities are included 
in order to keep the children involved wi thout demanding as much of their 
attention. 

The length of time spent in individual small groups gradually in-' 
creases during the school year. Whereas at the beginning of the school year, 
each small group lasts approximately 15 minutes, by mid-year this, time allot- 
ment increases to approximately 20 miputes, and by the end of the school year 
It ^increases to 25 minutes (compare schedules in Chapter^^, pp. 130-132). 

Snacks and Outdoor Play 

Specific times of the=day are allowed for snack(s) and lunch. Each 
IS planned to last for a given amount of^, time. During these times teachers 



7 ^ 
Some DARCEE teachers have subdivided their smallgroups into two 

smaller groups. For half of the time In a small group activity period they 

work closely wjth one of the smaller groups, while the other smaller group 

works independently with things like clay, tfnker toys, and puzzles, which 

demand less teacher attention. Then, after half of the small group period has 

passed, the teacher has the smaller groups switch materials and he works with 

the other smaller group. 
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are expected to participate in children's discussions and to make use of foods- 
and utensils to teach toward some of DARCEE's objectives. For example, the 
teacher couH ask children to ngme' the colors of the food or could discuss con'- 
cepts l ike" ."warm" and "coTd" as they relate to the food. 

A planned- period of time -for outdoor play or indoor large muscle 
• development should be scheduled to last usually 30 to 45 minutes. This time 
varies depending on the length of'time allotted to other activities in, the day. 
This part of the day is used to give children a chance to get some exercise • " 
•and to play with their classmates. Except on rainy days when some organized 
games may be needed, outdoor play time is not usually used for Instructional 
purposes by the teachers. 

" Sample Schedule s 

Examples of schedules may be found below on pages 130-132 in the 
section "Sequencing the DARCEE Curriculum Over a School Year." 

3. The Physical Setting 

As a DARCEE teacher you can have much to say about how your classroom 
win be arranged. You will have many decisions t- make. For example, where 
win the areas for large group, small group, and structured free choice acti- 
vities be located' to produce the most effective teaming? What kinds of 



ma- 



terials will be on display on bulletin boards and shelves? Who will make and 
post the displays? When will the displays be changed? When and where will 
tables and chairs be moved? 

The DARCEE Essential of Physical Setting can help you answer such 
questions. This Essential iffers guidance in how to arrange your classroom in 
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ways which will make your job of teaching toward the DARCEE objectives an 
easier task. Above all, this Essential emphasizes that you are in control of 
the presentation of materials, displays and arrangement of furniture in your 
classroom. You use this control in order to get and maintain the attention 
of the children for whom you are responsible. 

As a DARCEE teacher you need three kinds of attention from children 
in your classroom: (a) attention directed toward you as a teacher, (b) at- 
tention direcred toward the ideas and skills you are teaching, and (c) atten- 
tion directed toward tasks individual children are engaging in. 

You may be thinking, **that's easy to say, but how can I get those 
kinds of attention from energetic five-year-olds?'* there are definite things 
you, as a teacher, can do in arranging the physical setting of your room in 
order to help you get and hold children's attention. First, remove or con- 
ceal materials which could be distracting to children. On the first day of 
school carry this rule to the extreme by clearing all materials from tables, 
bulletin boards, and other display areas. This is done in order to direct 
the children's attention toward you as the teacher and adult supervisor in the 
classroorli. 

During the year as you present ideas you want children to learn, put 
on display items that are meaningfully related to those ideas (items developed 
by the teacher as well as the children). For example, displays of animals 
would be appropriate if you are teaching a unit on forest animals. Have the 
children's products displayed at their eye level, and be certain to remove 
the display items before beginning a different unit. You want to avoid having 
the forest animal displays compete with the new unit for the children's 
attention. 
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Another way to attract and hold children's attention is to use ma- 
terials in ways which surprise or build anticipation in them. DARCEE teachers, 
for example, each have a decorated carton often called the "Treasure Box" 
that they use to keep hidden the materials they will present during large and 
small group instruction. Only at the moment materials are needed are they 
taken out. Thus, during small group activity a teacher would keep the puz- 
zles hidden until she felt the proper time had come. Had she not used the 
Treasure Box, and had her children seen the puzzles earlier, some of them 
would have been distracted from the story she was telling, and at least one 
child might have stood up and walked to the puzzles, began working on them, 
and asked her for help while she was trying to tell her story. Use of the 
Treasure Box neatly avoids such situations. 

Also important in the arrangement of physical space Is to plan floor 
space and seating space in such a manner that each group can function inde- 
pendent,|y of and undisturbed by other groups. Active and/or loud activities 
should not conflict with quiet activities going on at the same time. A major 
factor to consider in room arrangement is provision for thoroughfares to such 
places as the bathroom, exits, and the kitchen door so that activities can' 
proceed without interruption from other classroom routines. Sample floor plans 
are shown below: 
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Floor arrangements for large group: 
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Floor arrangements for the same class during small group actlvi^ties 
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Floor arrangements for the same class during structured free cho 
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The key ideas to keep In mind about organization of physical space 

are these: 



I 



Just as the schedule Is to be predictable for children, the floor 
arrangements should be predictable. 

Generally,, materials should be kept hidden from the children's sight 
until they wi 1 1 be used. This Is most important at the beginning 
of the year. 

Display only those items that relate to what you are teaching or that 
are samples; of art work the children have Jusl finished. As much as 
possible, displays should be at the children's eye level. 
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k. Don't let any display remain up longer than necessary. 

5. Arrange floor space to keep distractions to a minimum and to make 

possible easy. access for all to reStrooms, coat hooks, outdoor play 

area, and so on. 

Creative use of the above ideas should help you as you try to help foster the 
skill and attitude development of your children. 
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^ CHECK YOURSELF I 

Did the readings on Grouping, Organization and Use of Time, 
and Physical Setting help you to understand those three Essentials, or 
did they confuse you? One way for you to check is to try your hand at 
the '*Check Yourself* quiz. You may disagree with the printed answers 
or feel that you need an additional explanation of the three Essentials. 
Now is an excellent time for you to ask such quest ions • Mark each ex- 
ample below with a '»D*' for (DARCEE) if if is like a DARCEE class or 
mark an ••N*' (non-DARCEE) if it is unlike a DARCEE class. 

. 1 > It is two months after school ha s started and children in 

Miss B's room are assigned to small^ groups on a random basis • 

2. For morning snack the children are seated in a circle around 

the lead teacher. . ^ 

3. An important reason for having large group activities is to 

prepare children for large group instruction^ in elementary 
school. 

^ ^. It IS the end of the school year and children have been re- 
grouped, severa 1 times during the year. 

5* Children in Mrs. A's class have had the same structured free 
choice activities each day for three weeks. 

6. Mrs. K's class has small group activities on alternating days 

for the sake of variety. 

7. Miss T regularly changes the order of the daily classroom ^ 
activities in order to maintain students' interest. 

8. Children in Mr. C's clas's are able to predict the daily 

routine of activities from one day to the next. 

9. On the first day of school Miss X*s room is as bare a^s '»01d 

Mother Hubbard's cupboard." 

10. Mr. F is teaching a unit about forest animals, but he has a 

bulletin board display about astronauts in order to keep the 
children interested in a variety of things. 

- 11. Mrs. G always removes materia 1 from display areas when they 

are not related to skills being taught or before;, the children 
^becom^:: tired of seeing them. 
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CHECK YOURSELF I (continued) 

12. Mr. J tries to avoid drawing children's attention toward him- 
self so that the .children do not depend upon htm for learning. 

13. Children in Miss L's small group generally have similar 
abilities. 

1^. Mrs. S, an assistant teacher, uses large group time for a 
coffee and smoke break. 

15. Mr. O's daily routine of class activities provides variety' in 

that each activity is different in some respect from the pre- 
vious one. 

(Answers to the CHECK YOURSELF Exercise, Part I , may be 

found in the appendix on page 155.) 



CHECK YOURSELF II ' . 

For each classroom arrangement of teachers and pupils that 
follows, consider specif ic ways the arrangements deviate from OARCEE 
principles and ,pract Ices . Then check your Impressions with the com- 
ments on the back side of each arrangement. 
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Comments: (Classroom A) 



While the division of groups is appropr iatelT¥re, notice that 
the groups are seated too close together and tKe children in the two groups 
face each other. This will probably lead to distractions. 



Comments: (Classroom B) 

A DARCEE classroom would have more than one teacher for 20 chil- 
dren and the children are not properly grouped either for small or large 
group activi ties. 



Comments: (Classroom C) - 

Seldom, if ever, would DARCEE teachers have groups of such unequal 
size. Either there would be one 'Marge group" taught by the lead teacher, 
or there would be ''small groups" of almost equal size, each taught by a 
teacher. 
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A. The Role of the Teacher 

DARCEE teachers perform several important and chal lenging roles • 
For example, every adult in the DARCEE classroom is a teacher in that each 
one plans for teaching, teachers, and evaluates how well the teaching went 
and how well the children performed. In addition, the lead teacher acts as 
trainer of assistant teachers and coordinator of all efforts in the classroom. 
Someone must keep records; someone must greet children; someons iiiu:}t talk 
with parents and other interested parties; someone must give attention to the 
physical needs of children (buttoning, lacing, tying shoes, taking off and 
putting on boots, coats, sweaters, washing hands, bathrooming, and blowing 
noses when necessary); someone must decide what wLLUiappen. in a day, when 
and for how long will each activity last, how much time will be. given to 
lunch, outdoor play, bathroom and handwashing; someone must plan activities, 
gather materials^, teach and evaluate children's progress; and someone must 
coordinate the efforts of the team in order to Insure a smooth and effective 
classroom. ' 

Keep in mind that : 

A DARCEE teacher is a member of a teaching team . . . 
and . . . the lead teacher coordinates the efforts of 
that team. ^^^^ 

With this rule firmly in mind, let's divide responsibilities into 
three categories — these of the lead teacher, those of assistant teachers, and 
those shared by all teachers. 

Individual teams may divide responsibilities differently In order to 
take advantage of particular strengths of team members. Nevertheless, some 
general statements can be made about what seems to be a reasonable assignment 
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of roles In a typical DARCEE classroom: 

The Lead Teacher^s Responsibilities 

In most instances the lead teacher is in charge when the entire group 
of children do something together. (Outdoor play, going to lunch, 
large group activities, etc.) She is always assisted by other mem- 
bers of the team.^ 

i , ■ 

The lead teacher usually takes responsibility for administrative duties 
such as special record keeping, ordering supplies, explaining the pro- 
gram to local interested parties, communicating with local administra- 
tion, etc. 

The lead teacher, as team leader, organizes and directs the classroom, 
develops schedules, decides upon proper sequence and takes primary 
responsibility for daily planning and evaluation sessions as- well as 
long range planning for the classroom. Naturally., she receives help 
from the other team members In making these decisions. 

The Assistant Teacher's Re°spons Ibi 1 ities 

Usually the assistant ^teacher is responsible for everything that happens 
to her small group of children when they are not involved with the ^ 
entire group of children in the classroom (small group activities, 
• transitions, arrival', dismissal, etc.). The iead teacher is available 
to give assistance if it becomes absolutely necessary, but remember; 
she has a small group, too. 

The assistant teacher assists the lead teacher In any way she can .at 
times when the lead teacher is working with the group as a whole. She 
reinforces Individual children, using appropriate behavior management 
techniques, when they exhibit desired behavior.^ 

Responsibilities Shared by All Teachers 

Plan in preparation for teaching each day (written plans) • 

Assign children to small groups. 

Teach small grour-i of children. 

Evaluate thei r t ::iiing. 

Keep records of their children's progress • 

Assist in-.arrival, dismlssal,^ snack, and play time* 

Participate In dally planning and evaluation sessions. 

Inform parents of their children's progress. 

Develop, and adapt materials for classroom use. 

Prepare the room for, a' new day. 

Supervise structured free choice. 



Reinforcement Is discussed on pp. 52-62. 
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How Responsibi litt^s Are Carried .Out Each Day 

Now Iet*s sec how this would work out on a daily basis. If we think 
of a daily schedule beginning with the arrival of the children and continuing 
through the day's activities to dismissal arid the daily planning and evalua-. 
tlon session, it will help you to know what each teacher does throughout the 
day. J" ^ 

1. When chi Idren arrive at school all teachers greet them and see to 
, it t^at they know "^at, to do and where to go. 

2. Wheri.Jhe classroom Is Involved In, a transition from one activity to 
the next (going to large group or to the bathroom, washing hands, 
going to lunch, oittdoor play, or moving from small group Into struc-^ 
tured free choice), the lead teacher takes primary responsibility 
for directing them. Assistant teachers aid .her by helping all chil- 
dren to follow standards of behavior set by the lead teacher for 

the chi 1 dren . \ • 

3. During the large ^roup r:tlvittes which are taught by the lead 
teacher, assistant teachers help maintain control by reinforcing 
appropriate responses and behaviors, helping children to respond 
correctly, and acting as a model or example for the children to - 
follow. All of the teachers are attent I ve, enthusiastic, and parti- 
cipate readily In all songs, games, and finger plays. 

k. During small group actlv^itles each teacher teaches /her small group, ^ 
using her own lesson plans. She teaphes in a manr/er consistent 
with OARCEE principles (these principles are described throughout 
this manual) . " . 



9 

Standards of behavior are discussed on p. 5^. 
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5- During bathroom breaks . snack, iunch. and outdoor play time , all 
teachers participate, paying special attention to the i r own smal 1 
gVoup of children. Alert teachers use these times to help-,chfr- - 
dren learn new things and to encourage teacher-pupil and piipil-pupil 
interactions. For example, during snacl< times teachers have com- 
pared the colors, tastes, andfodors of various foods. 

f 

^- "During structured free choice , each teacher is responsible for at 
least one activity. She may encourage children to mal<e choices, to 
persist, to interact with one another, or to worl< independently, 
'depending upon the activity and the needs of individual children. 

7. When the children are ready to go home , the small group teacher glyes 
the children in her group any worl< they wish to tal<e home, sees to 

it that coats and sweaters are remembered, shoes are tied and boots 
are pulled on. All teachers participate in dismissal by warmly " 
saying good-bye and encouraging the children to come to school the 
next day. - " . ' 

8. All teachers share the responsibility of cleaning up . replacing^- 
terfals, and generally gettit g the room ready for the next day's 
activities, 

9. All teachers participate tn planning and evaluation sessions . Al- 
though the lead teacher takes primary respohsibil ?ty for these 
sessions, their success depends upon the willingness of each mem^ 
ber of the team to give and receive help openly. 
Each teacher is responsible for writing her own lesson plans (one 
per activity) and evaluating them. She also l<eeps detailed records . 
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of each child's progress toward the objectives she has covered. 
In addition, the lead teacher may be required to keep records on 
.attendance, health, and lunch room use. 
IK Following the daily planning arid evaI,uation session, each teacher 
Is responsible for collecting or developing materials necessary for 
the next day's activities and placing them in the Treasure Box or 
other appropriate places in the classroom for use oh the following 
day. 

12. The lead teacher has an additional respons'ibi 1 i ty to the other mem- 
l bers of the team. She is responsible for assisting them in such 
areas as sequencing activities,'*^ balancing a day or a week, using 
behavior management techniques appropriately, and developing activ- 
ities to meet the needs of a group or some individuals •wi thin the 

group. 

I* > 

As you can see, most duties and responsibilities are shared among 
all members of the teaching team. l/i many instances the role of assistant 
teacher varies little from that of lead teacher, but remember that the lead 
teacher goes one step farther: she is responsible for the effective implemen- 
tation of the progYam. She must not only be concerned with her small group 
of children and the effectiveness of her own actions, but somehow must manage 
to assist in the effectiveness of the other team members as well. 
' ' As you can see, the DARCEE teacher is a planner (you will plan how 

to help .your children progress toward the DARCEE skill and attitude objectives), 

'^Sequencing activities are discussed on pp. 70-78. 
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a teacher (you w| 1 1 teach the lesson you plan), a decision maker (you will 
diagnose the progress of individual children toward DARCEE objectives and 
decide on appropriate strategies to improve that progress)-,- an eyaluator (you 
will judge the effectiveness of your teaching and that of your team members), 
and a public relations person (you will communicate the DARCEE program and 
the progress of children to parents). Those are difficult roles \o perform. 
Here are a few hints to help you: 

1. Be open^ to suggestions arid criticism from others. 

2. Be cooperative and willing to do your share and more if necessary. 

3. Be realistic in the expectations of your own efforts. Everyone 
makes a mistake now and then! 

Be entH.usiastic! Enjoy your children and your job; Relax! 
Genuine concern for and Interaction with children can take you a 
long way! Remember you are a model for the children. 

5. Be understanding. Give children the benefit of a doubt-. Their 
refusal to cooperate may mean they don*t like the activity, but it 
does not necessarily mean that they clon't like*you. 

6. Be flexible. If at first you don't succeed, try another way. 
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CHECK YOURSELF 

At first it is important that you understand exactly how 
DARCEE teams have divided responsibilities so that you and other mem- 
bers of your team start out with clear notions as ^to who does what. 
Later, modifications may^b^ made to^assure best use of talents within 
your team. To check your understanding of how DARCEE has assigned 
responsibilities, mark the items below as follows: 

LT, if the responsibility belongs mainly to the lead 
teacher. 

AT, if the responsibility belongs mainly to the assistant 
teacher. 

S, if the responsibility is shared. 

( ) 1. Greet children at the beginning of the day. 

( ) 2. Conduct the teaching during large group instruction time. 

( 3. Assist during large group instruction by sitting behind 
the children and providing praise, hugs, etc., for chil- 
dren who perform wel 1. 

( ) ^. Conduct the teaching during small group instruction time. 

( ) 5. Take children to the bathroom. 

( 6. Take children outside to play. ' 

( ) 7. Make ins t ruct ional mater ial s . 

( ,0 8. Be responsible for records for s,chool administrators. 

( ) 9. Keep records of children's progress relating to attitude 
arid skill objectives. 

( ) 10. Write lesson plans for small group activities. 

( ) U. Write lesson plans for large group activities. 

( ) 12. Lead plannirig.and evaluation meetings. 

( ) 13. Make suggestions at planning and evaluation meetings. 

( ) I^. Put away supplies and clean room. 

Answers to ''CHECK YOURSELF'* quiz are contained in Appendix A on p. 155;, 
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5. Teacher Prepa rat ion 

DARCEE attempts to build into its program sufficient training to 
strengthen the effectiveness and purposefulness of DARCEE teachers. DARCEE 
teachers receive several kinds of training for two reasms. First, DARCEE , 
teachers must know'and be able to apply in the i r cl ass rooms the principles em- 
bedded in the DARCEE Essentials. Second, the DARCEE program utilizes team 
teaching, a teaching arrangement often new and challenging to teachers. • ' 

Three Types of DARCEE Training 

DARCEE teachers usually receive three types of training: preservice 
training; inservice training; and daily planning, implementation, and evalua- 
tion act ivi t ies . 

Preservice. This initial phase of training is held before the open- 
ing of school. Each Essential is covered in depth In one form or another tr. 
order to giv^e teachers basic knowledge of the program by the end of the in- - 
service ses/sion. The trainer may be a person from DARCEE or a local admini- 
strator or coordinator trained to conduct DARCEE training. 

Inservice sessions when children are not present are * 
usually held at least two times during the year. The topics dealt with are 
matters considered important by both teachers and trainers. The sessions do 
not last as many days as the preservice training and are usually conducted 
by trainers who have received some training at DARCEE. 

Whether or not a person servi ng as. a trainer makes periodic on-site 
visl-ts to a DARCEE classroom to observe the leaching, to discuss what was 
observed, and to offer suggestions depends on local circumstances. Some 
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classrooms have periodic visits from DARCEE trainers from Nashville; other 
classrooms do not> but may have a local person who was trained by DARCEE to 
provide assistance to the center team when needed. 

In the absence of a person to observe and provide feedback, teachers 
could set up periodic feedback sessions for each other. Arrangements could 
be made among the teachers so that once a month or every two weeks a teacher 
wodid be relieved of her group of children for. a time during the day (for 
example, during the first or second small group time) in order to observe one 
of her teammate's conducting an activity. She could either set up an in- 
dependent activity for her group of children, or if there are three teachers 
in the classroom, the group could be placed with the teacher that is not being 
observed. The main point is that if teachers on a team want an opportunity 
to observe each other and offer helpful ideas based on the observation^ the 
team could probably develop ways of doing so. 

Planning, Implementation, and Evaluat ion. (P^-hE Cycle) « The PrI-E 
cycle provides day-to-day ''on the job" training for DARCEE teachers in which 
teachers offer suggestions fo each other to improve the teaching in their 
teams. PI anni hg . At the end of each day the lead and assistant teachers re- 
view that day's events and activities and plan activities for the next day. 
During the final phases of the meeting, with objectives and activities in mind 
for tomorrow's activities, each teacher writes his or her lesson plans. The 
lead teacher helps the assistant teachers think through their activities and 
gives help and suggestions where needed. Each teacher gathers the materials 
she has listed on her lesson plans and places them in her "treasure box'* for 
the next day. Imp lementat ion . On the following day each teacher conducts 
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her activities as planned. Evaluation . Again, after tlie cli i Idren have left, 
the team lead teacher calls the team together, and the team evaluates the day. 
Each teacher discusses the effectiveness of her activities, as well as the 
performance of Individual children, the efficiency of transitions, meal times, 
etc. During this time teachers may give suggestions for improving lessons, 
as well as praise for successful activities and teaching. The teachers write 
evaluations on the backs of their lesson plans. 

The questions dealt with in planning and evaluation meetings typ- 
ically include the follbwihg: 

1. Were the objectives met or unmet with individual children? 

2. Were the objectives appropriate for the children in the particular 
group? 

3. Was there variety among the activities? 

4. Were the materials appropriate to the objectives? 

5. Was the activity paced well? That is, was it neither too fast 
nor too slow? 

6. Did the teacher maintain a good control over the materials and 
events of the activity? In other words, were the materials used 
as the teacher had intended? 

7. Were the standards that were set appropriate? 

8. Did the teacher positively reinforce children at the right .time? 

9. Was a buffer used? If so, under what circumstances? 

.A 

10. Were chilclren prepared for the close of the activity? 

11. Hbw might the activity be changed to improve upon It? 

12. What would be a good follow-up activity? 
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13. How smooth were the transitions from^one activity to the next? 
lA. Were there any^geclal problems that demand the team's attention? 
15. Is there a need for new classroom standards? 

Once the team has dealt with the above questions, it proceeds to plan 
for the next day, based on today's evaluation session. So goes the P-l-E 
cycle. 

Hopefully, the product of the three types of training will be a 
teacher who. is willing and able to teach toward the accomplishment of DARCEE,^ 
attitude and skill objectives. The teaching should be purposeful, should be 
the product of careful planning, and should result in stimulating and sig- 
nificant learning experiences for children. The section that follows will 
consider in more detail how DARCEE teachers prepare or plan for teaching. 
These suggestions are ones any team could Implement In a DARCEE classroom. 

How Do DARCEE Teachers , Plan for Teaching 
Each Day? 

Some teachers go Into their classroom almost totally unprepared to 
teach, having only general ideas about what they will deal with in class on a 

r 

particular day or week. Other teachers will give considerable forethought 
to what their goals tor teaching will be, what activities and materials they 
will use with their students to attain these goals, and how they will know 
when the instruction has been successful. Teachers in the DARCEE program are 
to be like this second group of teachers. 

The over-arcjiing reason for planning is to facilitate the accomplisli- 
ment of attitude and skill objectives. Those objectives are the standards 
against which all teaching in the DARCEE classroom must be measured.. (For 
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irthe skill objectives, see A Sequence Guide for Recording Chi Idren's Progress 
and pp. 67-70 below. For the attitude objectives, see pp. 89-98 below.) 

Teachers insure that their unit and daily plans are supportive of 
DARCEE attitude and skill objectives by making them specific enough to be 
compared to the overall DARCEE objectives. This critical analysis of plans 
can occur during the planning and evaluation meetings. If lesson and unit 
objectives are phrased in a very general way, their attainment by children 
will be difficult, if not impossible, for you to judge. For that reason, 
DARCEE teachers write their lesson oi)je.ct: i ves in behavioral terms, as de- 
scribed below. « 

Writing behavioral objectives ." Consider the following objectives 

A. At the end of this lesson, the children will understand number 
concepts. t 

B. At the end of this lesson, the children will be able to identify 
the number of objects (numbers 1-10) in sets (groups), e.g., ''How 
many marbles are in this circle?*' (six) . 

Obviously, Objective B is different from A, Objective B i s a be - 
havioral objective . That is, it specifies behaviors a teacher would be able t o 
observe as evidence that the children have irastered the objective. For exampl 
when the teacher observes that Johnny correctly identifies the number of ob- 
jects in sets having from one to ten objects, she can be assured Johnny has 
attained the objective. On the other hand, a teacher using Objective A to 

' 'some DARCEE teachers have found that they could use A„ Sequenced 
Guide for Recording Children's Progress as 0 resource book and time saver 
to help them find appropriate DARCEE behavioral objectives. 
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judge her teacher or a child's performance would have difficulty knowing when 
her children '•understand number concepts, since that objective could have 
many meanings. Do they ''unders tand'* number concepts whey they know the mean- 
ing. of the concepts "more'* and 'Mess,'' or do they "understand" number con- 
cepts when they are able to add, subtract, multiply, and divide? Obviously, 
Objective A lends itself to many interpretations. You may avoid this prob- 
lem by writing objectives in terms that describe what you want your children 
to be able to do as a result of your activity. 
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CHECK YOURSELF 

HoW well are you able to recognize behavioral objectives? 
Below are five skill objectives.^ Place a B in front of those objectives 
which are stated behavioral ly, that is, in a manner that shows what 
children can actually be observed doing. 

( ) 1. By the end of small group act i vity , the children will be able 
p°gs'f.^^ events of the story, "The Three 

( ) 2. By the end of small group activity, children will know their 
colors. 

0 

( ) 3. By the end of small group activity, children will be able to 
show the hour the teacher requests by moving the hands of a 
model clock to the correct place. 

( ) Chi Idren wi 11 be able to state words that start wi th the 

same sounds as words I give them. For example, I will say 
"ball." They should say words like "bat," "busy," etc. 
Words I will say will be "bat," "me," "kind," "p^rk," and • 
"sink." 

( ) 5. Children will know about rhymes. 

Next, you will find five attitude objectives. Some of them 
are stated behav iora 1 ly; some are not. Indicate which ones are be- 
havioral by putting a B in front of them. 

( ) 6. Children will enjoy school - like act ivi t ies . 

( ) '7. Mary will persist longer with the puzzles today than she did 
yesterday. That is, wheo given a puzzle with ten pieces today 
she wi 1 1 finish it. 

( ) 8. Children will show their enjoyment of the songs we sing by 
their full participation and smiles'. 

( ) 9. Children will demonstrate their independence by clothing 

themselves today fit is late in the school year] for outdoor 
play without asking for my help. 

( ) 10. The children will delay gratification. i 
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CHECK YOURSELF (continued) 



in the spaces be)ow take the non-behavioral objectives and 
rewrite them so that it wouTd be clear to you, the teacher, whether 
children have accomplished the objective. 



Answers to ''CHECK YOURSELF'* quiz are contained in Appendix A. 
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Writing objectives like those above is probably the hardest p.irt» 
of planning. Writing behavioral objectives generally takes longer at the be- 
ginning of the year than at any other time. In fact, as the year progresses, 
you will develop abbreviations— maybe "C" for children, "L.G." for large 
group—that will simplify this task. Ybu may find shorter ways of stating 
objectives than in the examples above, and, of course, by looking at and 
•using DARCEE's list of objectives in A Sequenced Guide for Recording Children's . 
Progress , you will saVe yourself time. 

Planning ac tivities to fit your objectives . The next task in de- 
veloping your lesson plan is to indicate an activity or activities 'to ac- 
complish your objectives. For this, you will need to select appropriate 
materials for each activity (see Materials Development and Use Manual and 
pages 8^-88 in this manual). Ways for how to use materials are suggested in 
those sources, as well as in the section "Tips for Good Teaching," on pages 
1^»2-IH. 

A sample blank lesson plan Is provided on the next page. Examples 
of completed lesson plans are provided on pages 136, I37, and r^8 "Sequencing 
the OARCEE Curriculum Over a Year." 

How Do DARCEE Teachers Plan for Teaching for 
the Coming Week ? ' ' 

Daily lesson planning is a cha I lenging. task, but one which DARCEE 
teachers are usually able to do with skill by the middle of the year. The task 
is made simpler because each week the teaching team fills out a block plan for 
the coming week. A blank block plan form may be found on page 50.. On pages 
133. 13^, and 135 filled-in block plans are provided in the section "Sequencing 
the OARCEE Classroom Over a Year." 
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DAILY LESSON PLAN 
Ihs tructional Theme (Unit) 



Teacher* s Name ^ Group 

Date ' Time 



Object ives t [Behind each cognitive objective J^pdicate appropriate pages 
from Record-Keeping System] 



Strategies ; - 



\ 



Materials : 



Skill and Attitude Development for Specif ic Chi Idren ; 
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Procedures for filling in block plans are simple. Every Thursday or 
Friday the lead teacher calls the-^team together to discuss what to do next 
week. Prior to the- meeting, each teacher has in mind what she vyijl do eaVh 
day for the next. week . For example, the lead teacher has her plans for large 
group sketched out, as are.her plans for her sma,l I groups. Similarly, the^. 
•-assistant teachers have their plans for their small groups. They fiJI in state 
ments on the block plan indicating that on Monday in large group, the children 
will sing "Mr. Yellow Bird" and the "Itsy Bitsy Spider" and will discuss parts 
of the body using the flannel board", or in second small group on Thursday, 
the group will use pegboards, As each teacher says what she plans to do, 
other teachers will offer suggestions to increase variety in the objectives 
and materials to be used to avoid two groups using one scarce resource (the 
pegboards or parquetry blocks) at the same time. It is usually wise for 
assistant teachers to leave one of their small groups unplanned until the 
meeting so that they can choose an activity that will relate to the unit being 
taught in large group. The lead teacher sometimes may come to the meeting 
with suggestions for small group activities, and all teachers can consult the 
DARCEE resource unit guides for other suggestions. 

\f block plans are developed in the manner suggested above, they 
should provide a framework from which teachers will later construct their 
daily lesson plans. The block plans are like the sketches an artist draws 
from which he will later make his painting. They map out what Is to occur, 
when. It is later, whenjesson plans are written, that the teacher may de- 
cide upon her specific objectives and her strategies to accomplish them. 
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A Final Word on Jeache r Preparatio n 

The Essential of teacher preparation is one of the most challenging 
for the DARCEE teacher. For one thing, the skills involved in block plan- 
ning and daily lesson planning are not simple and the Essential takes time 
before and after class. As the year {proceeds, however, most OARCEt teachers 
have become more skillful in preparing lessons efficiently and are better 
able to take advantage of nap time, or outdoor play time to use it for plan- 
ning purposes. Then, of course, ip the following year preparation shpuld be. 
considerably more easy. At that time your team will probably be able to 
spend less planning and evaluation meeting time dealing with lesson plans and 
more time discussing how individual children are doing, how they might be 
helped, and how children's parents may be involved. 

4. Positive Reinforcement and Behavior Management 

By this time, you may have some questions about how you would 
actually teach the children. How, for example, would you get active young 
children to cooperate and attend to an activity you have planned that may last 
20 minutes or even longer? How would you handle behavior problems without 
becoming a tyrant? How would you increase persistence, delay of gratification, 
and self-esteem in such young and active children? These are all, of course, 
legitimate questions and concerns^ In the DARCEE program their answers lie 
in understanding and making appropriate use of behavior management .principles 
that emphasize positive reinforcement. 

What is Positive Reinforcement and Its Place in 
" the DARCEE Classroom? 

The use of positive reinforcement, sometimes called positive reward 



Is basic to DARCEE teaching. First of all, Iet*s take a look at the principles 
underlying this approach, ^ 

AInxDSt everything adultb and children do is learned. This learning 
is'^a continuous process. How do children learn throughout life? Among other 
things children learn by being rewarded (reinforced) for doing something, and 
behavior that is reinforced (rewarded) will probably^ be repeated in similar 
situations in the future. 

think about how many parents reinforce their children when their 
children say "mama'* and^'^daddy" by showing delight or paying closer attention 
to their children. If parents would hot react in such ways,. It is unlikely 
children would repeat such words and learn to talk. Similarly, baseball play- 
ers use the kinds of swings that result in hits. In that case, the hit could 
be considered the relnforcer. There are two types of reinforcers you as a 
teacher may consider using: 

1. Material re inforcers you can touch, feel, or hold in your hand. 
For example, money, candy, food, and toys can all be material 
reinforcers. 

2. N onma t e r i a 1 re In f o r ce r s you cannot touch, feel, or hold in your 
hand. This kind of reinforcer involves the behaviors of people, 
such as praising, kissing, hugging, or telling children you are 
proud of them. 

Since there are two types 'of reinforcers, which I? the best type to 
use? Both types work well depending on the individual child and the situ- 
ation; however, nonmaterial reinforcement is especially practical for at 
least two reasons: 

1. You can always tell a child you*re proud of him or smile at him. 
This type of reinforcer is always .with you since it involves some- 
thing you do. 
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2. We don't want children to get in the habit of always expecting 
candy or money for things that they do. 

There are three main areas where we can use this positive approach with 
children: 

1. Getting children to dp things they have never done, such as 
correctly identifying a color or a picture. 

2. Getting children to. continue doing something they already do 
but don't do very often, such as putting toys away or sharing 
wi th other ch i Idren. ^ 

. 3. Getting children to stop doing something which is troublesome, 
such as throwing food on the floor while they are eating. 

* ^\ 

How 6o We Get Children To Oo things fhey 
Have Never. Done? 

'J 

1. Get children to do something the first time fay 

a. telling them what you expect them to do (setting standards) 

b. showing them (modeling the behavior) 

c. ^ just waiting until they do it on their own 

2. Reinforce or^praise them as soon as they do it and tell them why 
you are reinforcing them. For example, "Johnny, yo^ stacked those 
blocks very we 1 K" 

3. Continue to reinforce them every time they do it, at least at 
first, until they have learned to do it every time oh their own. 

"That may be all very well and good," you may wonder, "but how do 
'these ideas work in the classroom?" Let's look in on a DARCEE teacher in her 
classroom on the first day of school. 

Mrs. Bolivar is the lead teacher. There are 21 children and 3 
adults, Mrs. Bolivar and 2 assistant teachers, in her classroom. Mrs. Bolivar 
wants the children to learn specific behaviors for how to act in school. She 
knows that learning these behaviors will take time and that she and. the other 
teachers will need .to tell the children what they expect (setting standards), 
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show the children what they expect (modeling behavior), and reinforce rea- 
sonable approximations of the desired behaviors with praise, pats, hugs, and 
handshakes constantly for several days. 

When the chl Idren a r r i ved at the schoo I « they we re s ea t ed I n the i r 
chairs, which were arranged In a semi-circle in the large group area. When 
Mrs. Bolivar finished a short large group activity, she wanted the children 
to carry their chairs to the small group tables in preparation for the small 
group activities. This presented Mrs. Bolivar with an opportunity to begin 
teaching one of the classroom behaviors that she wanted the children to learn 
(how to carry the small chairs safely and efficiently from one part of the 
classroom, to another) . 

This is a behavior the childr^en have never' done before. Therefore, 
Mrs. Bolivar could: 

a. tell them what she expects 

b. demonstrate to them what she expects 

* . c. wait until they do it on their own, '(it Is unlikely that this 
behavior will occur immediately, and Mrs* Bolivar does not 
feel in this case that she can wait since it involves the 
safety of the children.) 

Let's see what she did. ' 

From. past experienc^ Mrs. Bolivar knew that she must show and tell 
the children hpw to carry the chairs in order to minimize confusion and acci- 
dents* At the conclusion of large group she picked up her chair, saying to 
the children as she did so, "Boys and girls, at school we have a very special 
way to carry our chairs. We pl.ck up the chair like this, with the legs point- 
-•ing down 'toward the floor. This is a very easy way to carry our chairs safely 
from one place to another*'* She then asked one child to see if he could 
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pick up his chair exactly as she picked up hers. When the child did so, she 
reinforced him enthusiastically by saying, "Oh, look, Dion, can hold his 
chair just like I am holding mine! Dion, you did that very wel 1 !" She then 
asked Dion to carry his chair carefully back to Mrs, fhompson's table saying 
that Mrs. Thompson will show him where to put it. Mrs. Thompson came to 
Dion immediately, helped him take the chair to the proper place, and rein- 
forced hirnwith a pat on the back immediately after he correctly accomplished 
the task. Mrs. Bolivar and the ,other assistant teachers praised him also. 

This routine was followed for every child on the first day. On the 
second day, children were asked to take their chairs back to the appropriate 
tables in groups. Again, the children were told, shown, and reinforced for 
do!ng the task correct ly« The reinforcement was addressed to individuals; 
It maintained specific, appropriate behaviors; and it continued for several 
days every time the children carried their chairs correctly. When It seems 
that most children have learned this behavior, they are reinforced less often 
but are at times given praise for carrying chairs correctly throughout the 
year. 

How Do We Get Children to Continue To Do Something 
They Do Less Often Than They Should? 

1. Decide upon something the child does infrequently that you would 
like him to do more often. Define the behavior specifically as 
a behavioral objective. (For example, "I want Billy to button 
his own coat each day.) 

'2. Praise (reinforce) the child as soon as he has done ^t he-thing you 
want him to do. Remember to be specific. Tell him exactly what 
you are reinforcing him fo r. 

3. Reinforce him every time he does it. 
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4. Continue to reinforce until he has learned to do the task every 
time on his own. Gradually reduce the amount of reinforcement 
given until he can do it with only occasional reinforcement. 

Now, let's see how this would work in a classroom situation.. Back 
to Mrs. Bolivar. Mrs. Bolivar has seyen children in her small group. Six of 
the children are pleasant, cooperative, and seem to be progressing both in 
skill and attitude development at a satisfactory rate. Melissa, however, 
presents a problem. She frequently does not follow standards, arid, as a re- 
sult, creates disruptions and often distracts the other children in the group. 
Mrs. Bolivar decided to focus, as a starting point, on one thing that Melissa 
occasionally does remember to do. Melissa occasionally remembers to re.'nove 
the puzzle pieces one at a time, although more often she turns the puzzle up- 
side down and dumps out all of the pieces with a loud clatter, scattering, them 

12 

across the table and onto the floor. 

The next time puzzles were introduced, Mrs. Bolivar was very care- 
ful to get Melissa*s attention before she set standards for using puzzles. 
She withheld the puzzles until after she had set standards to be sure that 
Melissa had heard what was expected of her. As she gave Melissa her puzzle, 
she once again reminded her to remove the pieces one at a time. Mrs. Bolivar 
made sure that she was near Meljssa so that she could reinforce her immediately 
Vith praise and a pat on the back if she followed standards or redirect her if 
she did not. 

Melissa removed the puzzle pieces one at a time. Mrs. Bolivar 
12 

Earlier in the school year Mrs. Bolivar taught children how she 
wanted them to deal with puzzles using the principles on page In all 

cases but that of Melissa, she succeeded in teaching the children to behave 
appropriately when dealing with puzzles. 

. 62 
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responded with a hug for Melissa and enthusiastically said, '*0h, Melissa, Mm 
so glad you remembered to take the puzzle pieces out one at a time. You cer- 
tainly are doing a good Job on the puzzles today!" 

Mrs. Bolivar continued to reinforce Melissa every t ime she renxDved 
the puzzle pieces correctly throughout the entire activity, and she repeated 
the entire sequence each time Melissa worked puzzles for several times there- 
after. Eventually, Mrs. Bolivar felt she was succeeding when Mel issa was 
able to remember with only occasional reminders and less frequent reinforcement. 

< * 

How Do You Get Ch i 1 dren to S top Doi ng Things 
They Should Not Do? 

this can be done in many ways: 

1. Ignore the behavior to be stopped and reward something else appro- 
^priate the child or another member of the group is doing. (Often 
when the child finds his inappropriate behavior does not result 

in .special attention, he ceases the behavior. As soon as he be- 
haves appropriately, however, he should be reinforced at once.) 

2. Redirect his behavior by giving him something else to do that 
will distract him from continuing to do something troublesome. 

3. Think ahead of possible problems to prevent their occurrence. (For 
example, you may remove distracting objects, you may havis seats 
arranged to separate children who do not get along well, or you 
may keep materials you will use hidden so that children will be 
mpre likely to be surprised and attentive.) 

If the behavior cannot be ignored--maybe Billy is painting on a 
table, or Johnny is about to drop a brick on WiMie's head— the . 
materials may have to be removed. 

5. If even more severe measures are required, the child may need to 

be removed from the table, from the room, or to an isolated area of 
the room. 



This section is probably of great concern to nK)St of us. Il seems 
natural to focus on controlling undesirable behavioV* rather than upon 
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encouraging appropriate, behavior . Perhaps this tendency sterns from our own 
childhoods and the behavior management techniques used with us. Most of us 
were ignored when our behavior was appropriate but received immediate and im- 
pressive attention when the behavior seemed inappropriate to the adults 
around us. For this reason, the positive approach suggested here may seem 
different^ awkward, and unnatural,, especially in the beginning. As you move 
through the scHt)o1 year, however, making every effort to praise the behavior 
you want to see and to ignore the behavior you wish to stop, you will probably 
find that the approach gets easier and feels more natural. Best of all, 
given time,- i t' works ! 

But back to bur original question of how we get children to stop 
doing something they should not do* Again^, let us see what Mrs. Bolivar did 
in such a situation. As it happens, Mrs. Bolivar and the assistant teachers 
are having, their daily planning and evaluation session. Let's listen in. 



Mrs. Bolivar: 
Mrs. Thompson: 

Mrs. Bolivar: 
Mrs. Thompson: 

Mrs . Bol i var: 

Mrs. Thompson: 



Mrs. Thompson, I noticed you were having trouble with 
Jody again. What seems to be the problem? 

Oh, I really don't know what to do for Jody. He is such 

a problem! He constantly picks on the other children, 

hitting, kicking, taking toys away from them. He is 
really messing up my whole group. 

Well, what have you tried? 

At first I thought i^t was just that he didn't like Bobby; 
so I nwved Bobby, put Richard next to Jody, and I'm on 
the other side of Jody. These moves haven't helped much. 

Have you made sure that he can do the things you ask' him 
to do? Maybe he hits when he gets frustrated by an 
activity. 

As a matter of fact, I've even started giving hiiji the 
harder things to do. He is so bright and so quick that 
he always finishes first when he wants to. 
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Mrs. Bolivar: Well, remember, Ignore the behavior you don't want to see, 
and praise the behaviors you do wont to see. 

Mrs. Thompson: I've done that, too, but I can't let him hurt the other 

children, and he seems to know that's a sure way to get my- 
attention. 

Mrs. Bolivar: Okay, then, try this. First, set your standards very pos- 
itively and clearly. Be sure he understands them. 

Then, if he causes a disturbance, ignore it if you can. 
If you can't, remind him of the standards. Say, "Jody, 
remember, we keep our hands and feet to ourselves and 
play with our own toys . . 



Be sure to praise him when he isn't bothering 
people . . • 



other 



If he continues to disrupt the group,,.-rf)ove his chair away 
from the table and put his mater iai s. as ide. Explain in a 
gentle but firm manner that he may come back to the table 
and play with the toys when he is ready to leave others " 
alone and play correctly with the toys . , . 

When he has sat quietly alone for a short time, ask him if 
he is ready to rejoin the group. If he says he is, praise 
him for sitting quietly and for deciding to come back to ^ 
the table. Explain that you know he can remember to keep 
his hands and feet to himself and play with his own toys 

Give back his materials and reinforce him when he is being 
cooperative and non-disruptive ... 

Remember that you must be consistent with this routine and 
give it time to work ... ^ 

Mrs, Thompson: Well,"^l hope it works! Something had better work before he 
wrecks my whole group! 

Mrs. Thompson did try Mrs. Bolivar's suggestions. Slowlyi she began 
to see a change in Jody, but as she later remarked to Mrs. Bolivar, "it cer- 
tainly takes patience and consistency!" Mrs. Bolivar then reminded Mrs. 
Thompson and the other teachers of some rules to keep in mind when, using the 
positive approach: 
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You should be sincere when you reward* Children easily detect* 
"phonies.*' 

In the early stages of learning a behavior, you should reinforce 
children every time they behave in the way you want. Perhaps at 
first fchey will "come close" but not quite succeed. They should 
be reinforced for these early "near misses" or approximations. 
After a behavior is learned well, reinforcement every time should 
be discont ? rue : . 

You should tell children why you are reinforcing them, so they 
will know what you have in mind. This- reinforcement should be 
specific rather than general. For example, "I'm proud of you for 
answering so that we could all hear what you said," rather than, 
"You' re a good boy , " 



A Few. Extra Tips on Using Positive Reinforcement 

Here are a few things to remember in using the positive approach in 
the DARCEE classroom. 

The use of positive reinforcement, like everything else in the pro- 
gram is carefully sequenced . At the beginning of the year much time is spent 
setting standards and reinforcing children for following procedures you wish 
to have them follow fo(. the rest of the year. For example, you will teach 
them how to sit quietly at the table to await a snack or the beginning of an 
activity, how to walk down the hall, how to clean up following activities, how 
to proceed from one activity to another, how to behave in the rest room, and 
how to raise hands to be recognized and called upon during large group. Your 
objective will be to help the children internalize the behaviors you expect of 
them, to move from a situation in which you control their behavior to one in 
which they are able to control their own behavior . 

As the school year progresses, you should not need to concentrate on 
setting standards and reinforcing children for behavior they have already ' 
learned. Instead, you will focus more on setting standards for more complex 
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learning tasks, and you would reinforce them for their making hard efforts 
and g( jd responses. You will also reinforce them for their attitude toward 
tasks. For example, you would reinforce the children for att i tude-related 
behaviors such as delay of gratification, persistence, cooperativeness , and 
independence (see 89"*98 below). 

The teacher uses positive statements . If there is anything, that 
looks different about properly functioning DARCEE classrooms and many primary 
school classrooms, it is the lesser amount of negative comments made by 
teachers toward children in DARCEE classrooms. Of course, there are moments 
when any teacher may get angry and may say things like, ''Stop that, Billy!" 
or "If you do that one more time, you will be^ pun ished!" or "Why do you always 
have to do such dumb things!" In the DARCEE classrooms we have observed, how- 
ever, we have found such statements rarely occur • We also found that those 
teachers who specify clear standards to the children and. who reinforce chil- 
dren for using the desired behavior are usually ones whose children are well 
behaved by the teacher^s standards. Such classroo. 5 are also warm, pleasant 
places in which to be. 
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CHECK YOURSELF 



Based on the information provided for each sttuation below, 
fill in thiB appcopriatG statements. - 

SITUATION 1 



1. Time of year: The first week of schobf, 

2. Activity: The small group will use crayons and paper for the'^first 
time. 

3. What standards will you set? 



What behaviors will you reinforce? 



SITUATION *2 



K Time of year: The first day of school. 

2. Activity: Tfie children will go down the school corridor to play 
outside for the first time. They will walk by a number of class- 
rooms on the way. 



3. What standards will you set? 
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SITUATION 2 (Continued) 
4. What behaviors will you reinforce? 



SITUATION 3 

Time of the year: The second week of school. 
2. Activity: In small group children will use clay for the first time. 
3* What standards will you set? 



1 



What behaviors will you reinforce? 



SITUATION 4 



1. Time of year: - The third week of school. 

2. Activity: In smaiJ 1 group children will use paste for the first time. 
You want them to paste a circle and square on cons^truction paper to 
make a tree 
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4; What behavior will you reinforce? 



StTUATtON 5 

K Time of year: The s^fxth month of school. 

1. Activity: Children will work with -crayons during structured free 
^choice. 

3. What standards, If any, will you set? 



i». What behaviors will you reinforce? 
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SITUATION 6 

1. Time, of year: Last month of school. 

2. Activity: You will read a new story to the children during large 
group. After you finish reading it, you will ask students to re- 
call the events of the story in sequence. ^ 

3. What standards, if any, will you set? 



4. What behavior will you reinforce? 
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7. Ski 1 1 Developnoent 

the Essential of skill development, which pertains to the teaching 
strategies used to help children master DARCEE's cognitive objectives, ranks 
among the most Important of the DARCEE Essentials. 

The Three Main Skills You Will Teach 

The skills you will try to develop in your DARCEE classroom are of 
three kinds: sensory, abstracting, and response. 

When you teach sensory ski 1 Is , you are helping children perceive 
information more effectively from their environment through the senses of see- 
ing, hearing, tasting, smelling, feeling, and touching. For example, you may 
ask your small group to look at different pieces of colored paper and sort 
them in piles according to which ones look alike. You may give children- 
''sbund-alike*' Jars, which are covered with contact' paper, and ask them to 
shake the Jars and place side-by-side those Jars that sound alike. You may 
blindfold the children and have them match similar tasting foods, similar 
smelling substances, and objects of a variety of textures. If your activity 
focuses mainly on sensory skills, you would not expect children to make com- 
plex spoken responses; rather, as in the examples above, you would ask them 
to match things that are alike and indicate which things are different by 
placing those that are alike together, or you may ask them to give some 
gesture, 1 i ke a raised hand, to indicate which sets of things are alike or 
different. 

Abstracting skills are the second. set of skills you will try to 
teach. These skills are Important, for they guide us in the use of our senses 
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and help us respond more effectively. What do we mean by "abstracting skills?" 
Essentially, what we are referring to are the concepts a child has (the cate- 
gories which help him sort out his experiences) . We are also referring to how 
he relates those concepts to one another. In the DARCEE program many concepts 
are taught, such as "red," "blue," "circle," "triangle," "long," "short," 
"more," "less," "one," "two," "rough," "smooth," "heavy," "light," "how," "min- 
ute," "fast," "slow," "wiggle," "walk," "autumn," "head," "mouth," etc. Each 
of those concepts is a category that is based on sensory experiences. For 
example, the concept or category of red could not be developed very far if the 
child did not have the experience of seeing objects of various colors. Once 
the child has formed the concept of red, a concept he has abstracted from his 
earlier experiences, he is in a better position to use his senses to find 
instances of red and non-red. In a sense, you could imagine the child has 
a mental "pidgeon hole" to sort things by the attribute of "redness" versus 
"non-iednes s ." 

In, the DARCEE classroom you wi 1 1 not simply be helping children 
develop and clarify their concepts as you deal with abstracting skills. You 
will also help them relate concepts they have to one another. They will learn, 
for example, how the eyes, ears, nose, and moth are related to the face. As 
they deal with those relationships, they will also use position concepts 
of "above," "in the middle," "below," as well as number concepts of "one" 
and "two." Even unde rs l and i ng a holiday like Halloween is dependent on chil- 
dren having a number of concepts and iclating them together. The concepts 
would include "black cat," "witch," "moon," "jack-o- 1 an t ern , " "pumpkin," 
"ghost," "falling leaves," and so on. Moreover, those concepts would have a 
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variety of relationships with each other. For example, chi Idren would asso- 
ciate black cats with witches as they would see the two together in many 
pictures. They would also underbtand that jack-o- 1 ante rn is related to the 
pumpkin in the sequential sense of first you have a pumpkin, then you cut it 
open and clean it out, then you cut eyes, nose, mouth, then you place a candle 
in it, and finally, you light the candle. 

When teaching toward abstracting skills in your DARCEE classroom, 
you will not need to have your children make complex, verbal (spoken) responses. 
They could show by picking up things and sorting things whether they have the 
concepts you are trying to teach. For example, you could give children a 
mixed-up pile of pictures of pumpkins, witches, black cats, eerie, moonlit 
nights, Santa Claus, Christmas trees, snowy, rural scenes, and children sing- 
ing carols. You could then ask the children to sort the pictures into piles 
to see if they are able to distinguish or separate those things that are 
associated with Halloween from those associated with Christmas. In another 
instance, you could see if your children have a conception of what red signal 
lights mean by having them walk around the room and see if they will stop 
when you place a red stop light before them. Finally, you could see if they 
have a concept of ''dog" by having them point to all the pictures of dogs 
posted in your room. In all three of the examples presented, children's 
abstracting skills were assessed without asking children to give a verbal (spo- 
ken) response . 

The process of forming concepts began before your children entered 
your room — they had concepts of mother, home, etc. They will form new con- 
cepts and modify old ones after they leave your room— they will learn concepts 
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such as city, state, nation, politician, multiplication, gravity, poem, nnd 
encyclopedia. They will also learn many complex relationships among concepts 
as they get older, just as we do. (in fact, you may be learning new con- 
cepts and relationships among concepts as you read this teacher's guide.) 

The third set of skills, response skills , differs from the set of 
skills just described in that these skills relate to children's ability to 
express themselves more effectively using a variety of ways. Some ways of 
responding, wi II be verbal (you will want to hear Mary respond to questions 
with one-word responses at the beginning of the /ear; at the end of the year 
you will want to hear her respond in full sentences). Other response skills 
will be nonverbal and physical, such as cutting paper on a line, pasting 
items as directed, painting pictures, and printing letters. Your children's 
responses will depend in part on their sensory skills, their hearing and 
seeing what you have to say and show, and in part on their abstracting skills, 
upon their being able to comprehend what you say. But your main focus, as 
you try to teach response skills, will be to improve their ability to express 
themselves using words, gestures, expressions, and small-muscle coordination. 

Sequencing Activities 

Using the sequence of match, recognize, identify .'^ Throughout the 
DARCEE curriculum skills are to be developed according to a sequence closely 
related to the notions of sensory, abstracting, and response skills. DARCEE 
assumes the child is able to MATCH objects (a sensory skill) before he is able 

13 

In some cases there is a fourth step to the sequence, namely 
producing. A'ter children can match, recognize, and identify a square, it 
might be appropriate to help them develop the skill of producing (drawing) 
a squa re. 
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t o RECOGNIZE them (an abstracting skill), and that he is able to recognize 
ob jects before he is able to IDENTiFY them (a response skill) . Mat ch--recog- 
nize--ident ify are three major steps in developing cognitive skills. 

Match. This is the finding of likeness and difference among things. 
The child may point to one thing that is like another, pick it up, turn his 
head in its direction, and so on, to show that he is aware of the likeness. 
Matching, being a sensory skill, does not require a verbal response from the 
child. A teacher may hold up a light bulb and ask a child, "Find something 
else in the room that looks like this." When the child points to another 
light bulb in the room, he has matched the light bulb. 

Recognize . The child indicates by a physical action that he can 
pick out an object which is an instance of the concept the teacher names. 
Recognition does not require a verbal response from the child. The teacher, 
in these cases, supplies the label. For example, red, yellow, and blue cubes 
are placed before the child. The teacher says, *'Show me a yellow cube." If 
the child recognizes the instance of the concept of yellow, he points to or 
picks up a yellow cube. 

Idenii fy . In this case the child is expected to give a verbal re- 
sponse, as he supplies the label for a given object. For example, the teacher 
holds up a yellow cube, and asks, "What color is this?" The child identifies 
when he responds with the word "yellow." 

It is important that you, the teacher, follow this sequence in 

^^Closely related to "matching,'* indicating which things are alike, 
is "discriminating," indicating which things are different. Discrimination 
also includes being able to point out how things differ. 
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teaching concepts. Not all children will be matching color, shape, size, 

etc., at the same time. While most of the children in your group may be 

identifying colors, you may still have a couple of children who can only 

match or recognize. It is important that you take into account the level at 
« 

which individual children can function and teach accordingly. 
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V' _ _ 

''^ CHECK YOURSELF 

I 

Read the statements below made by DARCEE teachers and indi- 
cate whether they are examples of matching activities, recognition 
activities, identification activities, or production activities. 

a. Match b. Recognize c. Identify d. Produce 

( ) I. "Hold up a shape that looks like this one I am holding up." 

( ) 2. "Look at this picture. What do we call the animal shown 
in it?" 

( ) 3. "Do you see any rectangles on that wall? Show me." 

{ ) k. "What do we call this color?" 

( ) 5. "Draw me a straight line." 

( ) 6. "Find a rod the same length as this one." 

( ) 7. "Reach in that dark covered box and find something that 
feels like this," 

( ) '8. "What do we call this letter?" 

( ) 9. "Let*s all sing 'Row, Row, Row Your Boat.*" 

( ) 10. "Listen to this record and see if you can tell me what 
instrument you hear being played." (it was a piano.) 



I I 

Suppose you are teaching children about emotions — happiness, 
excitement, sadness, angriness, pride, etc. List a matching activity, 
a recognition activity, an identification activity, and a production 
activity that pertains to any or all of those emotions. 

1 . Matching act i vi ty 
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I i (Cont inued) 

2. Recognition activity 



3. Identification activity 



^. Production activity 



Other DARCEE sequencing principles . The principles of sequencing 
make it possible to start at the child's immediate ievel of development and, 
by reviewing and extending previously learned concepts and skills^, to intro- 
duce the child to higher levels of skill development appropriate to him. 

The following libt and examples suggest how you would change the 
kinds of activities and your handling of activities over the course of the 
year to facilitate skill development (.ind to some extent attitude develop- 
ment). Tfie column on the left indicotes materials, tasks, and procedures 
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you will use ot the beginning of the year. The column on the right indicates 
what you will be working toward during the year. 



START 

. Concrete things (Use real things 
or materials which the chi Idren 
can hand le . ) 

Example: The child works with 
colored pegs and pegboards in 
order to match, recognize, and 
identify colors. 

Fami liar mater ials (Use things 
which are relevant or rneaning- 
f ul for the ch i Idren.) 

Example: (a) the adult reads 
stories to children which they 
have heard at home. (b) When 
introducing the initial conso- 
nant sounds, the adult uses 
words which the children often 
use. For instance, the "d" 
sound could be i ntroduced wi th 
dance or drum or doughnut. 

2. Gross discrimihat i on (Use things 
that are very, very different 
from each other.) 

Example: (a) See d i f fe rences 
among primary colors such as 
red, yellow, and blue. (b) See 
differences between a circle 
and a rectangle. 

3. Simple task (Use something that 
has just one goal --a goal that 
you are very sure the chi Id can 
reach very soon.) 

Example: The task is to see 
the difference between blue 
and red in a matching game. 



END 



Abstract things 
signs of th i ngs 



(Use symbols or 
) 



Example: The child can read the 
color words written on the chalk- 
board . 



Less fami 1 iar materials (Use things 
which are less fami 1 iar, or are 
further removed from the children.) 

Example: (a) The children read 
stories about something that 
happened in a community very 
different from their own. (b) The 
'*d" sound is pointed out in the 
word *'Oakota'* for boys and girls 
] i ving in New York Ci ty . 



Fine discrimination (Use things 
that are more a 1 ike .) 



Example: (a) See differences 
between blue and purple. (b) See 
differences between the letters 
'•b" and "d." 



Complex task (Use something that 
has many goals — one of these goals 
should help the chi Id stretch a 
little until he reaches it.) 

Example: The task is to complete 
a complex pattern with beads 
using a picture of the. pattern. 
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Active experiences (The children 
are encouraged to move a lot and 
use their whole bodies in order 
to learn. ) 

Example: The children go on a 
^'treasure hunt" to find a cer- 
tain set of things in the room. 

Dependent on teacher direction 
(The child may be depending on 
the adult to help him know ex- 
actly what to do.) 



Example: The adult may show 
the chi Id how to do somethi ng 
at the same time she is ta Iking 
about riow to do it. 



Short activities (Activity may 
take only 5 to 10 minutes at 
the beginning of the year.) 

Example: Small group activi- 
ties are planned to be short 
and to include a number of 
individual experiences; for 
example, puzzle-making. 

I ndi vi dua 1 ma ter ia Is (Each 
child has his own materials J 



Example: Each child has his 
own flannel board and felt 
pieces for working on a math 
act i vi ty . 

Nonve rbal act \ vi ty (Act i vi t ies 
are provided for the child which 
do not require him to talk. The 
adult may do most of the talking.) 



Quiet, passive experiences (The 
children can learn mostly by using 
their eyes and hands while they 
are seated . ) 

Example; The children write 
<^^umerals on paper at their 
seats. 

Independent of teacher direction 
(Few di rect ions from the adult are 
needed to help the child learn to 
do something by himself. The child 
already knows exactly what he is 
to do. ) 

Example: The child chooses the 
material he wants from an interest 
center and works with it. Later, 
the adult smiles at him to show 
him that she knows that he knows 
what he is doing. 

Longer activit ies (Activities 
last up to 30 minutes at the 
end of the year.) 

Example: The children stay with 
one activity for a 20-minute 
interval, perhaps making a 
puppe t . 



Shared materials (A small or large 
group of chi Idren use the same 
materia Is.) 

Example: One large flannel 
board and one set of felt pieces 
is used for a math activity in 
a sma 1 1 g roup . 

Verbal activity (Activities are 
provided for the child which promote 
his being able to talk. The adults 
may do most of the listening.) 
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(cont inued) 



Example: The adult may say, 

"We're going to make a row of 

red pegs across t?he top of our 

pegboards.'* The children 

follow these d i rect ions . the 

chi Idrerf cont inue to put their 

pegs in their pegboards, the 

adult says, "Everyone is making 

such a straight row of pegs across 

the top of their pegboards." 

A<^ter everyone has completed, the 

adult says, "Look what straight 

rows we have made with our red 
II 



pegs. 



Gro§s 



coordination (Use objects 
the ch i Id to 



that are easy 
tpani pulate.) 



fo r 



Example: (a) Bean toss games, 
(b) Easel painting with large 
brushes . 



External 



cont rol 



reinforcement and 
(Child 



is dependent 
ahd peers for 



upon teacher 
reinforcement and control.) 



Example: Teacher sets 
standa rds and rein forces 
child constantly, in order 
to help hifD complete a task. 
When the task has been com- 
pleted, she may praise him ^ 
by saying, "Johnny, I am so 
proud of you because you 
finished your puzzle.** 



Example: The children are paint- 
ing at the easel, the adult asks, 
'Ms there anything about your 
picture you* d I ike to tel I me 
about?" Each child is given time 
to describe his painting if he 
is ready to talk about it. 



Fine coord inat ion (Use objects that 
requ i re more mani pu lat i on skill.) 



Example: (a) Small lacing cards, 
(b) Using crayons within defined 
sma I 1 areas . 

Internal reinforcement and control 
(Chi Id is not completely dependent 
upon teacher or peers for rein-* 
.forcement or control but gains 
reinforcement from satisfaction 
and exhibits self-control.) i 

Example: Teacher sets less ' 
specific standards and rein- 
forces less often, because child 
is able to persist for longer 
periods of time and attempts to 
finish task for personal satis- 
faction of having been success- 
ful. Upon completion of task 
teacher may respond by saying, 
'*Aren't you proud of yourself 
for finishing that hard puzzle!** 
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CHECK YOURSELF 

^ . The sequence of teacM'ng activities below have been written 
randomly. Indicate, by writing *Mst/' «7nd/« and ^^3rd,V for e,ach 
teacf^er^ the sequence in which the activiti<es should occ^yr according 
to D/^RCEE sequencing pr.incj ples^. 

- * 'I Teacher I ^ 

1. (a) The teacher points to a blue ball and asks the ^ildren 
to name the color of the ball, ' 

' (b) The teacher points to a blue ball and asks the, children 
to point to another ball of the same color oh the table. 

(c) The teacher asks the children to point to something blu^' 
.In the classroom. ^ 



Teacher 2 

2. (a) The teacher points to a chair and a door and asks, which • 
is shorter. 

(b) The teacher points to two children, one slightly taller 
than the other, and asks how the children differ in size. 

(c) The teacher points to two' trees of slightly different 
heights and asks which one is shorter. 



Teacher 3 

o 

3. (a).. Small group activities last abiDut 20 minutes. 

(b) Small group activities last about 10 minutes. 

(c) Small group acti vities.Jast about 15 minutes. 



Teacher ^ 

k. (a). The teacher gives each child three colors and as\s them 
to draw different co lored c 1 rcles on white paper. 

(b) The teacher places a set' of crayons at a table at which 
five chiidron are seated and^asks them to draw pictures ^ 
on thei r paper., a 

(c) The teacher passe? a large' box of crayons around a table 
at which five children are seated and asks each child to 
pick three crayohs and then draw "a picture. 
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* 

Keeping track of the Skill Development of 
Your Chi Idreh 

The OARCEE teachers use A Sequendgd Guide for Recording Ch i Idren ' s 
Progress to select the skill objectives that will be taught each day. The 
record-keeping system provides its own explanation of content and sequencing. 
It is sequenced according to the skills that should be emphasized at certain 
periods during a school year^ Certain skills in the first section are to be 
mastered by the. children before attempting skills in any other section of the 

manua I . ^ 

A note of cautfon should be given. Children are expected to progress 
in many areas at the same time . We do not, for example^ teach children all the 
colors, then proceed to teachothem all the shapes, all sizes, and so on . These 
ski Us are interwoven , as appropriate, into the unit fra^work, which is pre- 
sented on pp 113-117 below. Every teacher .in the DARCEE classroom will need 
to read the complete record-keeping system carefully in order to be knowledge- 
able of the contents aad be able to use:.>it as an effective and helpful tool 
in implenfent ing the ^^DARCEE program. 
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CHECK YOURSELF 



Exercises in Skill Development Planning 



nn. of ^^-^^^ • '^^ situations are described, choose 

one of these situations and (a) find an appropriate objective of ob- 
J^e^'^^^ '"^A Sequenced Guide for Recording Children's Prn or... 
^ ^^"""'^^ the Object ive(s; and the page number(s) on~which you found 
them, and (c) wr . te at least one activity or strategy you could use to 
accomplish your object ive (s) . 



1. Your objective(s) 



Page Number (s) 



2 . Your activity or strategy 



For a second of those situations on pages 82-83, use the same 
procedures as you used above. 



I . Your objective(s ) 



Page Number(s) 
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CHECK YOURSELF (Continued)... 



2. Your activity or strategy 



•I 
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SITUATIONS FOR CHECK YOURSELF ITEMS 

It is the third week of school. 
You want to introduce the square 

You think all the children in your group can identify the circle. 
It i-s the second week of school. 

You want to work on whole-part-whole relationships 
YOU decide to introduce puzzles. 

Ut is the third week of school 

^he chnn" '"''"'^ °" identifying colors green and orange. 
The children were not able to identify these colors. 

It is the fourth week of school. 

^*'\a!lds'''"^" ^^''"^ ^''^"'''^ ""''^ coordinating their eyes and 
You have used pa^ste and clay many times already. 

It is the second Wionth of school. 

You had an activ/ty using dittos'of animals to color within the 
I I nes . / 

You found that the children were not successful with this at all. 
You feel they do need some work in this area. 

School has been in operation for two and one-half months ^ 
YOU want to work on size concepts. 

The last size" concept you worked on was identification of long* 

and short. ^ 
Children had no difficulty with that concept. 

It is the third month of school. 

You want to start working with the children on learning to read 
the I r names . ^ 

They can identify basic shapes like circles, squares, and 
triangles, * 

l.t is the third month of school. 
The children need work on shapes 

'^'''^ectangle.''^'"''^^ triangle, and can match 

It is the middle of the year. 
You want to work on sets. 

The^children can identify sets (groups) and can count objects up 
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SITUATIONS FOR CHECK YOURSELF ITEMS^ (Continued) 



J. It is the middle of the school year. 

You want to expand the children's knowledge of shapes. 
They can identify all the basic shapes. 

K. It is the middle of the school year. 
You want to work on fractions. 
The children can recognize whole and half. 

L. It is the middle part of the year. 

You did a who le-part-who le activity by having children identify 

small details in pictures of objects. 
The children were not able to do this activity successfully, 

M. It is the latter part of the year. 

You want to work on set-numeral association, 
the children can reproduce numerals 0-10. 

N. It is the latter part of the school year. 

You want to work on critical thinking skills using a story. 
The children have been able to do well predicting logical endings 
for stories. 

0. It is the latter part of the school year. 
You want to work on patterning. 

The children have done well patterning wi th color using a model. 

P. it is the latter part of the year. 
You want to work on rhyming words. 

You have in^troduced the concept **rhyme/' but have hardly worked 
on ' it at all. 



Q. It is the latter part of the year. 

You want the children to learn the alphabet. 
They have been able to reproduce all design patterns you've 
presented. 

R. It is the last month of the school year. 
You have the more advanced group. 

They have "^mas tered all the verbalization skills in the yellow 
section. > 

You want to go on to more difficult verbal ization ski lis . 
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8. Materials Use and Selection 

The selection of materials for the DARCEE program is intended to 
fielp develop skills and attitudes in young chi Idren. The skills listed in 
A Sequenced Guide for Recording Children's Proare.. ... those skills children 
in the DARCEE prog«.^-.iiau,ld^n^ster. The attitudes, discussed in detail in 
the next section of this manual, are considered equally important. You, the 
teacher, should become thoroughly familiar with the skill and attitude objec- 
tives of the program as preparation for selec t ing materials wisely and usino 
them we 1 L 

c 

DARCEE values versatile materials, that can be used to develop a 
variety of skills and attitudes. A material that can be used in a variety of 
ways to teach a number of skills is preferred over a material that can be 
used to teach one skill alone. Cubical counting blocks, for example, can be 
used to teach color matching, recognizing, and identifying, as well as set 
matching, set-union, and set-separation. Also preferred are materials that 
can be combined with other materials to teach more complex skills. 

Various materials are used throughout the day, in a DARCEE classroom, 
during large group activities, structured small group activities, selected", 
free choice activities, and meal and snack times. Specific suggestions on "how 
to introduce and use ma'terials can be found in the Materials Development and ^ 
Usejianuai. as well as in other parts of this guide (see "Tips for Good Teaching 
on pp. 1^*2- U/,). On the pages below are practical suggestions to help you see 
what materials may be used to teach what skills. Skills are listed in the 
left hand column. To the right are the .auerials that are useful in teaching ^ 
each listed skill. The page numbers in pnrenlhescs beside the skills refer 
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to the page^ in A Sequenced Guide for 
these skills appear. 



Recording Children's Progress on which 



Skills to.be Developed 
Color concepts : 

Match, recognize, and identify 
fed, blue, yellow, green, orange, 
purple. (See Record Keeping 
System, p. 2.) 



Shape concepts: 



17 



Match, recognize, and identify 
circle, square, triangle, dia- 
mond, cross, rectangle. (See 
Record' Keeping System, p, 3.) 



Appropriate Materials 
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Pegs, pegboards, cubes, design 
cards, parquetry, beads, con- 
struction paper, color lotto game , 
roulette wheel w/cons truct ion paper^ 
crayons, Kangeroo Cards, flannel 
color sets . 



Pegs, pegboards, parquetry (with 
the exception of rectangle, shape 
lotto, roulette wheel, Xanqeroo 
Cards, flannel shapes, Peabody 
Language Development Kit (PLDK) 
Cards . 



Design concepts: 

Match, recognize, and identify 
checks, plaids, polka dots, and 
stripes. (See Record Keepjng 
System, p. 31.) 



Swatches of cloth made into a lotto 
game; Teacher-made flash cards; 
Children's and teacher's clothing; 
WilJie and Safly's clothing (flannel 
board) . 



'^Items that are underlined are items described in the Materials 
Development and Use Manual . 

'So teach colors other than those listed here and to teach light 
and dark shades of colors, swatches of cloth and the children's clothing may 
used. Of course, crayons and flannel color sets may also be used. 

^ ' '^Othef shapes like stars, crescents, nooonis, bells, hearts, horse- 
shoes, ovals, ellipsis, and arrows may be* taught with all of the materials 
listed, except with pegs and pegboards and with parquetry block sets. Many 
shapes'fit in with recognizable themes, such as stars and bells with Christirjs 
crescent moon with Halloween, heart with Valentine's Day, and ovai with 
Easter. 
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Size concepts: 

Discriminating among objects ac- 
cording to big versus little, long 
versus short, tall versus short, 
etc. (See Record Keeping System, 
pp. ^ S 18.) 



Fractional parts: 

Match, recogn i ze, i dent i fy , pro- 
duce halves', thirds', fourths. 
(See Record Keeping System, p., 19.) 

Sets : 

Match, recognize, identify, pro- 
duce sets. Divide sets into sub-., 
sets. Combine subsets to get 
union set, etc. (Seej^ecord 
Keeping System, pp. 5,* 20, 33 & 3^.) 

Set-Numeral association: 

To place sets of objects with 
numerals that correctly indicate 
how many objects are in the sets. 
(See Record Keeping System, p. 3^.) 

Positive concepts: 



Many concrete objects may be used ta 
teach size concepts that. are not 
packaged and on the market. For In- 
stance, comparison of children to 
develop the concepts of tall and 
short. Strips of paper can be used 
to teach wide and harrow. Bui Iding 
blocks can be used to teach big and 
little, long and short, same size, 
middle size, different size. 



Commercial kits, construction paper, 
fruits (orange, apple), crackers, 
s 1 ices of bread . 



Pegs and pegboards, cubes, concrete 
objects, beads, flannel pieces, 
commercial kits, dot lotto. 



Cubes with numerals, commercial kits, 
beads with numerals, flannel pieces, 
with flannel numerals, dot lotto. 



Recognize, identify, demonstrate 
over, under, through, beside, etc. 
(See Record Keeping System, pp. 
'^7 & ^8.) 



Pegs an<J pegboards, flannel board, 
stories, cubes, concrete objects, 
beads, people, large pictures 



Visual ski I Is 



Indicate likenesses and differences 
(See Record Keeping System, pp. 7, 
12, 21, 23 6 31.) 



Concrete objects (cubes, glasses, 
plates, silverware, crayons), 
pictures of goncrete objects, 
o numerals, letters, words. 
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Show how parts relate to the objects 
of which they are part (whole-part- 
whole relationships). (See Record 
Keeping System, pp. 8, 9, 2^ & 37.) 



V i sua I comprehens ion : 

(See Record Keeping System, pp. 
36, 39 ^ 57.) 



Audi tory ski 1 Is : 

Recognize and identify new- sounds 
in the classroom, discriminate 
among sounds, etc. (See Record 
Keeping System, pp. II, kO & 58.) 



Language development: 

Understand directions, questions, 
stories, etc. Show the under- 
standing by physical and verbal 
actions, etc. (See Record Keeping 
System, pp. 12, 13, 17, 18 S ^2.) 

Associate things that are related 
to each other, e.g., overcoats with 
cold weather, **moo** with cow, nail 
with hammer, etc. (See Record 
Keeping System, pp. 59 ^ 61.) 



Puzzles, parquetry blocks and de- 
signs, cubes and designs, beads _and 
pattern cards , large pictures of 
objects, construction paper and 
paste, rig-a-jigs, other commercial 
materials, teacher-made puzzles' 
from tag board and magazine pictures. 



Cubes and pattern, cards, beads 
y and pattern cards, pegs, pegboards 
a(id pattern cards , parquetry blocks - 
ana^-p^attern cards^ , cons true t ion 
paper>^rayons , PLDK links. 




Pictures, books, signs in the e,n- 
vironnoent (either teacher-made or 
commercial dupl icates) , labels for 
common objects in environment. 



People's voices, records, stories, 
rhythm band Instruments, songs, 
fingerplays, sound-al ike-jars , 
objects in environment that make 
distinctive sounds, and tape 
recorder. 



Stories, records, films, conversation 
between teacher and child, dlrectiona 
games, tape recorder clue games. 

Concrete- objects , records , stor ies , 
clue games, Wi 1 1 ie and Sal ly with 
clothing, comniercial games, pictures. 



Extend, patterns : 

(See Record Keeping System, pp, 
10, 25 & 38.) 



id 
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Materials Development and Adaptation 

If. you need to teach skills and are unable to find appropriate com- 
mercial materials aval lable,, or for some reason the commercial' material fs^on' 
the marl<et but you cannot get it, you can develop your own materials or adapt' 
available materials to your children's specific needs. ' 

The following list includes materials developed by the DARCEE class- 
room staff over a period of years to fill needs in the DARCEE center classroom 
Directions for constructing these and other materials are in the Materials 
Development ^pd Use. Manual . 

Commercial Hateria^ls ^ 

Pegs, pegboards 

Cubes 

Beads and strings 
Parquetry blocks 
Fami liar stories 



Familiar nursery rhymes or 
fingerplays 



Materials developed to accompany 
commercial materiaTs 

design sheet grids; design sheet 
booklets 

patterning cards, design cards, 
symbol cards 

pattern cards 

pattern cards, design cards 

Flannel stories: 
The Three Bears 
The Three Litt le Pigs 
The Three Billy Goats. Gruff 
Mrs. Bunny's Surprise 
Chickenn..ittle . 

Flannel sets: 

Little Turtle in the Box 

Ten Little Speckled Frogs 



9. Attitude Development 

Rationale for Attitude Development ' * . 

We often talk about attitudes in children and other adults. Quite 
often our expressions are positive ("she has a ver^ good attitude toward . . 
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Beople sometimes view attitudes as an ingrained part of personality and think 
it useless to try. to change anyone's attitude toward things. Attitudes are 
like the weather, something you talk about, but can't do anything about, a 
part of one's environment to be tolerated rather than shaped or changed. 

The OARCEE program holds another point of view about the development 
and nature of attitudes in children, DARCEE views attitudes as feelings or , 
emotions directed toward persons, tasks, or ideas. These attitudes are de- 
veloped and refined over a period of time as a person interacts with people 
and things around him. Thi s def in i tion of attitude allows the possibility of 
changing attitudes toward speci fic persons, tasks, or ideas. This is the 
stance taken by the DARCEE program, 

DARCEE feels it is important to help young children develop the kind 
of attitudes toward self» toward other people, and toward educational pursuits 
that will enhance the chance for successful and personally satisfying per- 
formance in public school and in later life. 

What follows^ in the next three sections are descriptions of the 
attitude objectives the DARCEE program intends to foster in children. In addi- 
tion, for each attitude objective there is a brief discussion of how a teacher 
may use other DARCEE Essentials to help realize the objective. 

Attitudes Related io One's Self 

Self-Esteem . Self-esteem refers to a child's having good feelings 
about himself, his feeling proud to be who he is, whatever his race or family 
background happens to be. A goal of the DARCEE program is to help children 
develop positive feelings toward themselves while at the same time they are 
learning better who they are and what their capabilities are (self-concept). 
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Children who have such feelings toward themse Ives- are more likely to engage 

in challenging tasks and novel situations and to participate in activities with 

other chi I dren , 

In order for children to feel confident in their ability to do 
things, it is helpful to have a predictable environment. The Essentials Organ- 
ization and Use of Time^nd Physical Setting provide guidelines for how such 
' an environment may be set up. Obviously, if a team is carrying out its re- " 
sponsibilities as recommended in the Role of the Teacher and Teacher Prepara- 
tion, the teaching team would have planned for a smooth running day. enabling 
the teachers to give much attention to individual children and be more 
supportive. 

Of cougse, even if the day is predi ctab'le and if the events unfold 
as planned, the child's self-esteem may not be enhanced. |t is also important 
that he not be overwhelmed by tasks that are too difficult for him. The 
Essential of grouping and .the sequencing principles and record keep/ng of the 
Essential skill development should help to assure that the tasks children 
are expected to do are challenging but not too difficult. Moreover, *the kind 
of daily variety that should resuj t. from a we 1 1 planned schedule assures that 
if one acHvity is too difficult f or a pa rt icu lar child, otlie r acti vi ties will 
be used that day in which he may be more likely t<3 succeed. 

There are many other things that a teacher could do to help a child 
have a positive feeling toward himself. She could exchange jokes with the 
child. She could listen attentively to what the child says, address him by ' 
name, and let him know that he, as well as the other children, is important 
to her.., Also, for children in minority ethnic groups, she couici provide 
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experiences in units and daily activities for the child to relate to adults 
and other children in his; ethnic group.^,^ 

Sel f-Concept . When work i.ng toward the development of children's 
self-concepts, teachers are making an effort to help their children become more 
realistic about themselves. If Johnny is not the biggest boy in the class, he 

c 

will at some point need to learn that others are bigger than he. It is also 
desirable that he learns what tasks are easy or difficult for him, as well as 
what things he 1 i kes or dislikes doing. <^ The goal of^ improving children's 
realism is not, however, to' be promoted' in ajnanner that might undermine their 
self-esteem. They should feel that as each day passes they are developing 
more skills, and that if jn some areas they are not as skillful as some of 
their friends, in other areas they are quite skillful. 

At least three DARCEE Essentials relate to this objective/ In 
attempting to implement the Unit Approach Essential, for example, a teacher 
m^y begin, the year with the unit Al 1 About Me . Since that unit deals with 
similarities and differences among peopMe, it could be used to help children 
understand themselves bet,ter in relation to other people. A second Essential 
related, to the objective is Skill Development. Each day teachers engage chil- 
dren in a variety of tasks, some of which are difficult for some children and ' 
easy for others. Th§* teacher could take advantage of the relative difficulty 
of tasks to discuss with children how. what i.s easy for some of us may be dif- 
ficult for others. She could also help children notice how their skills are 
increasing in several areas, then, when she notices an instance of a child 
making an accurate statement about himself, she could give the child positive 
reinforcement ('*John, you are right. Biily is taller than you are," or 
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"Rolana, you are right. Making pictures with crayons Is something you do 
well")!l 

Self-Control . At the beginning of the school year a major goal is 
to help children learn to do what their teacher asks of them. To that end, 
DARCEE teachers set clear, specific standards and use positive reinforcement 
(see pp. 52-61 above). During the year more is expected of the children. 
They are expected to behave appropriately when less specific standards of con 
duct are stated, when less freq,uent positive re inforceir«ht is given, and when 
the teacher fs not close by. They should also become better able to deal 
constructively with frustrations and disappointments. They should learn to 
make the! r .own decisions (as in structured free choice) and to assume re- 
sponsibility for their own behavior. 

To help children develop self-control, the teacher uses positive 
reinforcement when children demonstrate the kind of self-control she is work-. 
Ing on at the particular time of the year. For example, if she is trying to 
help children deal constructively with frustration, she may hug and praise 

i 

a child for telling her he wants to stop working on ^ particular task that is 

\' 

frustrating him. Other Essentials beside positive reinforcement may be used 
for this objective, including Physical 'Setting (keeping to a minimum dis- 
tracting stimuli). Organization and Use of Time (haviag a schedule that Is 
predictable and provides for variety). Grouping (working with small groups of 
children who have the skills needed for the tasks that will be attempted and 
who get along well together), and Skill Development (sequencing activities so 
that they are not too difficult for the children). 

Independence . Another Important attitude objective is that of 

Ik ^ 

I 
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independence, which relates to the child's willingness to assume more and more 
responsibility for himself and for his personal belongings. As children be- 
come more independent they do more tasks, such as dressing themselves, putting 
their clothes and materials in the proper places, an,d taking care of such 
matters as wiping one's own nose and getting one's own drinking cup. To the 



child,- becoming independent is seen as acting more grown-up. 

Since one aspect of independence is related to children caring for 



their own property, the Essential of Physical Setting is relevant, as it in- 



cludes the suggestion that coat hooks, facial tissues, toilet paper, and 
drinking cups be placed where children can easily reach them. The Essential 
Materials Development indicates that materials related t6 this objective (or 
others) could be purchased or made. For example, materials could be provided 



to help children learn ^o tie shoes, buckle belts, snap snaps, and use zip- 
pers. The Essential of Positive Reinforcement may be used when the teacher 

I 

Indicates to children that she wants them to do certain specified things for 



themselves and she then reinforces them for doing so. Finally, if the rela- 
tionships with parents implicit in the Parent Involvement Essential are set 
up, the teacher could suggest to parents that they dress children in clothes 
that are easy for the children to handle when possible, and the teacher could 



send notes home indicating some of the new things the child is learning to do 
for himself.* 



Attitudes Related to Social Development (Others) 

Trust in Others . DARCEE considers it desirable for children to de- 



velop feelings of trust and friendship toward classmates and teachers . The 



child should be able to oyercome fears about new situations. He should be 
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confident enough to make reasonable requests of f ^'fen 's and teachers to meet " 
hfs needs. It is likely that a reluctant or retlcen.,chl Id would miss many « 
opportunrties to benefit from the companionship and assistance available from 
peers and adults. Trust In others Is closely related to the other DARCEE 
^attltudes that pertain to social development. Although trust in others Is nqi 
a pre-condition for all of the attitudes towards others. It certainly, enhances 
a child's chances for behaving consistently with related attitudes 

The predictable environment provided by the Essentials Physical 
Setting and Organization and Use of Time, as well as the low pup i 1 -teacher 
ratio provided by the Essential Grouping should facilitate trust in others. In 
addition, the recommendation that telchers clearly state thel r expectations for 
children (the Positive Reinforcement and Behavior Management Essentials) should, 
enhance the likelihood that the children will perform well, be praised, and 
feel happier In the classroom than would be the case If expectations were not 
clearly specified. 

Interest and Ability In Initiating Interaction With Others . Children 
who are unwilling or who. find l-t difficult to Initiate interaction with others 
are dependent upon the initiative of others when assistance, reassurance, or 
simple companionship is needed. What Is Joe to do If he needs help In tying 
a shoe lace, but Is too shy or proud to ask the teacher for assistance? What 
anxiety will a child feel who finds hlmselfleft out of playground groups 
even though he would like a playmate? A child whose behavior is up to par on 
this attitude objective would be willing and able to ask for help when it lis 
ne,eded or to make overtures of friendship when playmates are needed. DARCEE' 
Is not a Dale Carnegie course, but It does recognize the Importance of being 
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witling and able to initiate interactions with others for the personal well* 
being of chi Idren. 

Awareness and Respect for the Needs of Others . The child who is in- 
sensitive or intolerant of the needs of others with whom he interacts, often 
makes trouble for himself as well^as making life unplasant for those around 
him. For that reason, DfRCEE considers it important to develop in children 
awareness and respect for the needs of others. Behaviors such as sharing and 
taking turns would be indicators that children are, making progress toward this 
objective. That progress may be hastened when, for example, the teacher gives 
positive reinforcement to children who attempt to share, e^c. The teacher 
can also provide experiences that permit the children to share and take turns. 
For example, children may be given limited numbers of items so that sharing 
works to the benefit of all children who want to use the item. The teacher, by 
her actions, may provide a model for the children by respecting the needs of. 
others. She should be an outstanding example of willingness to give assistance 
to others. ] , 

I 

Ability to Function Const ruct iveljy as a Member of a Group 

Functioning constructively as a member requires several attitudes 
and abi 1 i ties, I the objective clt|d In the previous example being one. Another. 
Important attitude and ability i^ being able to use constructive and socially 
acceptable means in resolving conflicts with peers. This does not mean that a 
child should be timid about exercising influence as a member of a group. It 
does mean that he should learn to avoid non-*construct i ve approaches such as 
crying or becoming physically aggressive. 

Proper setting of standards for acceptable behavior and subsequent 
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positive reinforcement of appropriate behavior are criti.cal to process on this 
.objective. In addition, teachers may plan specific act ivi ties to help children 

think of alternative solutions to problems. They could, for example, ^tell or, 

read stories about problems people In groups may face-two children want to use 
■ the same toy or Billy wants to play a particular game with George, bu't George 

Is not interested-and they could have the children act out or tell how. they 
^ould solve the problems. ^teK In the ye.r. the teachers could structure 
situations so that children have more opportunities to be faced with problems 
they will have to solve. For example, they could make their presence less 
obvious on the playground, they could leave the room during structured free 
choice, or they could set less specific standards for sharing in small group 
activities. ' j 

Attitudes Related to Learnln9 Situations 

Interest in School-type Activitie s!. This objective refers simply to 
the child's being Interested In and enjoying his involvement with school-like 
materials (books, crayons, magic markers, scissors, paste, paint) and class- 
room act ivi ties . , 



Teacher Preparation, (careful planning to make activities likely to 
succeed and operate smoothly). Materials Use and Selection (choosing materials 
that are attractive). Skill Development (choosing activities that areat a 
level children can handle), and Positive Reinforcement (demonstrating an enjoy- 
ment for classroom activities and u\lng positive reinforcement when children- • 
show interest in using materials appropriately) are all Essentials the teacher 
may relate to this objective. 

Delay of G rat 1 fication . Being part of any group, a classroom group 
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especial ty, requires children to be willing to do things they may not always 
want to do. One child may feel like eating something, another may want to 
talk with someone, and another may want to race. Children may have such feel- 
ings during a large §roup instruction session where they are expected to re- 
main seated and listen to a story. If the three children behave appropriately 
during the activity, they have delayed gratf f icajtion of those things they 
woul^d rather do. DARCEE feels that this kind of behavior Is important for 
children if they are to function well In the schools they ara likely to enter. 
To this end, DARCEE teachers give reinforcement to children as they show that 
they are able to wait their turn. ^ 

Delay of gratification Is also related to the passing up of immediate 
gains for greater rewards in. the future. For example, as children learn to 
complete entire tasks before asking for recognition from the teacher, they are 
showing this aspect of delay of gratification, since by waiting to show the 
teacher what they have done, they are^ likely to get more prals^ and to feel 
personal satisfaction for completing the task fully on their own. 

The provision of a predictable schedule (Organization and Use of Time) 
is important for this objective. For example, if the child knows that \n a 
short time the class will have outdoor play, a snack, or bathroom time, it is 
eas^ier for him to wait to meet what may seem to him to be a pressing need. IK 
addition, of course. It is important that the teacher be a person whose word he 
can trust. (If the child is told that he can play with a tricycle dtiring out- 
door play, that promise should be kept.) The Positive Reinforcement and 
Behavior Management Essential Is also used for delay of gratification when a 
teacher praises a child for waiting his turn to' use a toy and praises another 
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child for completing a whole puzzle before asking the teacher to see it. 

Persistence . This attitude objective, closely related to delay of 
gratification, refers to the child's ability to keep working on-a task until 
an acceptable level of completion Is reached. The child who keeps working on 
a single painting until he is satisfied is demonstrating persistence. 

I Skill Development and Teacher Preparat ion (select Ing act 1 vl t ies that 
will challenge but not overwhelm the child) and Positive Reinforcement (offerinc 
reinforcement for staying with a task until its completion) are closely re- 
lated to the accomplishment of th? objective of persistence!! 

Achievement Motivation . Achievement motivation is an objective 
closely related to the three previous objectives. It, in fact, includes the 
other three objectives and adds a further dimension. The child not only 
enjoys school -related activities, delays gratification, and Is persistent, 
he also sets his own goals for what Ijie will accomplish. He tries to set^ re- 
alistic goals for himself and strives to meet those goals. As a result, the 
child frequently strives to learn newjMngs and to do familiar tasks with 
increased ski II. 

Strategies to cause children to examine what they have done and set 
new goals for future performances, are important In fostering achievement moti- 
vation. For example, a teacher may have a child count how many pieces there 
are in the puzzle he constructed and may then ask him what kind of puzzle he- 
would like to try next time, one with the same number of pieces, one with a 
few more pieces, or one with many more pieces. Such' strategies require proper 
Selection and Use o'f Materials as wel Las Teacher Preparation. As the child 
makes his prediction and works toward his own goal, he should receive positive 
reinforcement for his efforts. 
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How Does the Teacher Foster Specific Attitude Objectives? 

DARCEE teachers are expected to help children realize all of DARCEE's 
attitude objectives, not to select a few attitude objectives to emphasize while 
other attitudes are ignored • Yet, there may be times when a DARCEE teacher 
will need to attend to specific attitude objectives^ On the next few pageS, 
examples are given of some of those times, and suggestions are offered on how 
to realize the objectives. . , , 

Self'-Esteem> positive feeling toward self . 

Jerry comes to school with a big lower lip and large eyes that 
seem to say, "I'm a sad boy.'' Usually when anyone aslcs him to 
do some task, even an easy one, Jerry acts as if he Is unable 
to respond. Although he has never said so. It is obvious Jerry 
has a low opinion of himself. 

Jerry's teacher has tried hard to accomplish all of DARCEE's attitude 
objectives. She has controlled physical setting (malclhg It stimulus free at 
the beginning of the year and adding new things gradually) to help children 
attend to their tasks, perform well, and be praised for their performance. She 
has kept the schedule similar from day to day to make the classroom one chil- 
dren can predict and trust. She has grouped children In small groups of similar 
ability to promote their achievement and Interest In achievement and, to be in 
a better position to praise the children when they delay gratification, act 

independently, persist In tasks, and cooperate with each other. She has done« 

/ 

these th'lngs and many others; yet. Jerry still seems to have a low opinlon.^f 

/ 

himself. What should Jerry's teacher do? Here are a few thinigs his teaf*her 

' " / 

did: / 

I 

I. She paid niore attention to him, and let him know she was aware 

of him as an Individual. At flrsit, when Jerry did nothing at all, 
she made comments to Jerry like, "Say, Jerry, you are wearing a 
new sweater today." Later, when she noticed he picked out a, red 
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crayon when he was coloring, she conwnented, "You chosa red. 
didn't/you, Jerry?" , ' 

^* «f„0"".*^«n«ver she saw him do something 

he/ould be proud of. "Say. I Itke the way you stood up when 
yasked you to. Jerry." "Jerry, that Is a beautiful plctrre?" 

^'/a5tenUvely7^ ''"^ '° '''' ^^'^^'''"a. she listened 

S'be'?univ''^J° ^'2** '^.'"Ss Jerry likes to do and finds 

gram regu7aHy!' " '° '"^'^'^ ^^'^^"^ ^^'"^s In her pro- 
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Despite these efforts Jerry's opinion of himself did not become as 
positive as Was Mary's or John's; yet, Jerry's teacher felt she did make some 
progress with Jerry in this area. 

Self -Concept, realistic self-evaluat ton . 

Willy just seemed to feel there was nothing he could not do. 
He fe t he could run the fastest. Jump the farthest, and write 

in most of these areas . 

Willy's te,acher felt Willy's problem was not serious. He just had an 
Inflated opinion of his abilities. Although she worried that he might be too 
careless on the playground, she realized he would eventually learn to be realis- 
tic. Actually, she had more cpncern about Paula who seemed to feel she could 
not do things she was capable of doing. What did that' teacher do to help these 
children become more realistic abcjt themselves? 

tSM^^'rhn?'' V "Wdel for this objWtlve. She Indicated 

?u ^li-e" she is able to do some things better than 

others. "I can tell stories better than 1 could run." 

^" t!;^r'r!lI^•''^^^'° winy and to others ,Wlth statements indicating 
their relative strengths m a positive Way: "Willy, | like your 

•'S nv"^^;'!;'^^'':.''"^! '^'"•^ • P^f'''"^ even more." 

Willy, are you as good a thrower as you are a ball catcher^" 

^' loL^llVnV^t ^^^^ g« ^^ter at 

some things as they grew up and that some things would always be 
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hard to do. She tried to do this by reading children's books 
on grovying up and by reading stories about animals who are very 
fast or very strong. Following the animal stories, she asked 
questions like, ''Elephants can pfck up trees. How many of us 
can?" "Willy, can you eat as much as a hippopotamus?" 

k. She had children play games like ring toss, where she first asked 
them to predict how many ringers they would throw, and then checked 
to see how accurate they were in their predictions. (Willy pre- 
dicted five ringers and made only one.) Later, he became more 
accurate and was praised for being so. , ' 

At the end of the year, Willy still felt there were many things he 
could do well that he, in fact, was unable to do. Because of that he had "a . 
few cuts and scratches on the playground. Yet, he did become somewhat more 
real ist ic wi thout losing his positive feeling toward himself as a boy. 

Self-Control, Situation 

Whenever Miss Ounkin wanted the children to do one thing, Kelly 
did another. Miss Dunkin was worried that Kelly would never be 
able to follow directions from a teacher. 

Miss Dunkin did a very wise thing. She talked about her problem with 
another teacher, Mr. Klein. She discovered that Mr. Klein had a boy called 
Edgar with a similar problem. What were they to do? They decided^ to try the 
DARCEE way, as follows:^ 

1. They stated clearly and specifically the behaviors they expected 
of the children before starting any activity. Before giving the 
blocks to the children, the teacher says, "I will give each of 
you a red block. Place it on the table in front of you and then"^ 
put your hands on your lap." 

2. They were consistent in reinforcing children for following their 
standards, "Kelly, I like the way you put that block \n front of 
you»" 

3.* When children did not follow the teacher's standards, they. ignored 

that behavior and praised other children for following the standards. 
Of course, if the misbehavior was excessively disturbing, they 
might be, unable to ignore it. They would usually move the child 
from the activity to a place from which he could observe but not 
participate. 
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Despite Miss Dunkln's efforts to notice Kelly's good behaviors - and ' 
to praise hi. for exhibiting the., Kelly tended to get into fights, to talk at 
the wrong tin«s and to disregard instructions .ore often than did .ost of t;he 
other children. Yet. Miss Dunkin felt that he .ade considerable progress .• and 
she was amazed at how well he and she related to each other. 

Self-Control , Situation 2 . 

Freddy seems to end up 'crying before any activity ends Hp 
- gets frustrated so easily. When Jonathan gets f^u^Ja^ed he 
usually becon^s aggressive and starts UHT.l\l7uYoT.t' . 

^ddy and Jonathan's teacher had certain ideas about incre_as>q^|h. 
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frustration tolerance of the boys and helping the. react .ore constructively^ 
to the frustrating situations.: 

She alternated easy and challenging tasks so Freddy and 
Jonathan would have frequent successful experiences 

Tratlr'^'^h' ""i"- ^^''^ ^bout to get frus- 

s%'o.^sttet::tSet:r:a°ch:r %tzix 'Wr^tr^^ ■ 

getting angry because a^^aale^^^rt'So^e:^^ j , '^h ^e" t^^^^ 
't to, his teacher might talk with hl.as follows^ 

Teacher: What's wrong. Jonathan? You seem angry. 
Jonathan: J am. This piece does not fit. 
Teai:heV: It does not fit?^ You're right. I 'm glad :you saw ' 

tfke'this! " 
Jonathan: It does not. 

Teacher: Well, tell' .e what you might -do 
Jonathan: I might turn It like that. 
Teacher; Does ft work? . 
Jonathan: No. 

Teacher; Well, wfiat else might we do? 
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3i She n}ade certain that there were not too many frustrating Jobs to * 
be done. Often this meant checking ^after school to see that the 
equipment was in good repair and in sufficient quantity: 

' When the boys were f rust rated--when Freddy started crying or 

Jonathan started to become aggress ive-^-the teacher let them know 
she realized they were upset. She tried to get them -to tell her 
what was bothering them, and she let them know that lots of people 
arp bothered by such experiences. She might find It necessary to 
let Freddy sit out the next part of the activity on her lap, and 
she might need t6 phy^sically hold Jonathan a moment to prevent 
him from hurting someone. She would assure both'boys that some 
of these jobs are difficult, and^as you grow older you will be- 
come able to do them better.. 

0 

5. Whenever either boy seemed to solve a problem on his own, she let 
him know she noticed it and was very proud of him for that, 

^ Jjid^e.pjsadence. ^ . — , 1 . . . ~^ — — 

Teddy always comes from the bathroom with his pants unzipped. He . . ' 
alsO;needs to be* reminded each day to take home his coat and hat. 

Part of Teddy's problem seemed to be forget fulness , and part seemed 
to be that some tasks seemed difficult for Teddy to perform. His teacher tried 
several things to help Teddy become more independent,. 

1. She provided activities where children could practice dressing 
themselves, tying shoes, using zippers,^ snapping snaps, and 
buckl ing bel ts. 

2. She made it a point to remind Teddy's group frequently about caring 
for themselves before activities like outdoor play, going home, etc. 

3. She made it a point to let Teddy and others know she was' very 

happy to see them attempt or complete tasks like hanging up ^ 
clothes, wiping his nose, etc. «*Ybu are learning to take care 
of yourself, Teddy, like a big boy.!* 

4. She made certain coat hooks, facial tissue^, etc., were at a 
level children flke Teddy could reach. 

5. She made certain the class schedule was consistent from day to 
day, making it easier for Teddy to know what he<^had to dp. 
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Trust in Others, interest in interacting with adult. ' 

Johnny seemed not to like adults very much. He rarely talked 
with them and seldom responded when an adult talked to him. 

During the year. Johnny's teacher made much progress In getting 

to be friendlier to her and to other adults as well. Here's what s 

Tru.rM.'"?' '"'^''^"'^ "^'■y Pi-ed'ctable so Johnny could 

t a nrIr^?rf rT ^"^ir""'"'- ' '"^ ^'^'^ ^^is. she made 

It a practice to keep all promises she made. 

She let Johnny and all children know she knew when they arrived 
and was happy about their arrival. "Say. Johnny, you're wear- 
ever"seen'°" ' ' '""^ biggest'smi le I've 

f^f/T'^^f^ activities Johnny and others could do and praised 
them when they carried out those tasks well. 

play'^llme?' ^^"''^'^ '° '''^ ""''^ "'^U^''^" ^"--'"9 outdoor 

rrouIr?n°";K'"''^''i"'^' °^ ''^'"9^ «"J°y«d. and 

chMdren! '° "'"''^ activities with the 

Interest and Ability in in itiating Interactions With Others . 

Some children like to play alone and are very happy building 
■ towers or making easel paintings without becoming actively 
mvolved with other children. These chi Idren probably should 

ntav'sTo'Jh." But Mary Ann is different. She 

plays to the side, but she does not seem happy. Her teacher 

h^tnV "Tf ""'"'r'' kn- 
how to do so and feels, anxiety about attempting to. 

Here are some steps Mary Ann's teacher took: 

rel.fln^!?-""'^-?!!" ^'u'^ ' 9'"°"^ °^ ^'''^^ ^'^ ^ have strong 

re atjonships with each other and who wfere^ cordial and accepting 

with o hers. She then planjied activities she felt certain Mary 

Ann enjoyed doing and could carry out completely. The e acttviti 
she used in her small group. v-i-ivili 

I^L'rh'-^'' P^^^'^'P^t^'^ °"tdoor play games and in structured " 
free choice; she drew Mary Ann into the games, and gradually 
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Withdrew from each game. She frequently observed the game and 
gave Mary Ann and others praise at how well they were performing. 

3. During meal and snack time Mary Ann's teacher tried to draw Mary 
Ann into conversations and encouraged other children to listen 
and respond to her, as she did with all children. For example: 

hary Ann; My mommy took me and my brothers to Holiday Hills 
(amusement ^park) yesterday. 

Teacher: Did you enjoy the rides there? 

Mary Ann: Yies . 

Teacher: Have others of you been to Holiday Hills? 

Paul: I was. I was scared on the roller coaster. 

Teacher: Mary Ann, did you go on the roller coaster? 

J 

Mary Ann: No, it was too scarry. 



Teacher: I know just how you feel. Say, maybe during structured 
free choice some of you could make a Holiday Hills with 
blocks. Would you like to Paul? Roger? Judy? Mary 
Ann? 

Awareness and Respect For Needs of Others, sharing and taking turns 

Joel is a "me-f i rster J' He finds it difficult to wait his 
turn in any acti vi ty . 

His teacher took the following moves to help him share and take 
turns rirbre effectively: 

1. She indicated to all children, and Joel especially, that there 
would be enough time for everyone to get a chance to use all 
the' mater ials . She made certain to keep that promise. ^ 

^ 2^ In snuall group act i vi t {es , she^moved into sharing gradually. For 
example, at first she gave each child all the crayons he would 
need, making sharing unnecessary. Later, she placed a whole box 
of crayons for children to share, making it easy for them to share 
by having several reds, several blues, etc. She iqtroduced the 
box by telling the children they were going to do something 
grown-ups do; they were going to share things. She praised them 
as they did so. Later on, she provided fewer crayons of the same 
color in the box of crayons to share. AsichilJren, like Joel, 
were about to get frustrated or were about to fight for a color, 
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she reminded them that we shar^ ?n i-kic * 

4.U 7 . snare in this group and suqaested that 

3. She, as a teacher, shared and took turns just as she asked chil- - 
dren to do. serving ,as a role .odel for childre to foHow 
Children were praised whenever they shared or took turns 

Abijity to Function as a M ember of a Group. Situation 1 . 

Rodney frequently cries when playing in the block area. He Is " 

children\.JI ' lu-^^ P'ayground, he cries often when other 
he Is plaWng. ' T '"'"^"'^ °^ ''^"^ ^'^'^ ^^'^^^ 

His teacher tried to help him develop more constructive reactions to 
such frustrations as follc^s: 

1. She wanted him to bk frustrated less often by his classmate.; To 
do so she reorganized the physical space to'mJn mize cM dren It 
play mter eringwith each other. She felt, if Roiney could p lav 
successfully more often he would be less af aid o? the pUy ^ 
situation and less troubled by frustrating incident whe' Ly 
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When a frustrating si tuat Ion was emerging, she steooed in oninf^^' 
out^to^the children the problem, and a'ske'd theVhT^he; ^cur"''' 

^" Slw'hVferr't'rlid'tn'J^r'?- ^'^^ ^-^^^^^^ ^'^^ Rodney 

^ho..?M, IV '° ''^'P words with which to talk 

about the problem, and to find practical solutions. 

Ability to Function as a M ember of a Group. Situation 2 . 

be'^Slu'ctanTt'o^^^^^ fghts with other' boys." He would also 

tl iVrl .\ '^'^^^ "P.a mess he made. His general approach 
to such matters was. "It's the other guy's fault " f'P'^"^^" 

i " * I » 

James' teacher made several moves to help James assume more respon- 
sibility for his own behavior. """^ , 

I. She stressed the riile. ^''We all clean up after ourselves" in art 

lllZ'Tr' h""" ^'I'"^^" "^^'p^^ each'other c?ean p'rshe inS - 
cated that she was pleased, but sHe made certain to praise 

SrLTLT^Ser^ responsibility for cleaning up a?te^^^;h:msel ves . 
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2. Whenever James got into a fight she took him aside and told him 
she realized he was very angry and that she would talk to him 
about it If he felt like ft. When talking to James, she made 
certain to listen well to his side and to sympathize with his 
point of view. After he expressed his feeling, however, she then 
talked with him about how the other child felt about the same 
incident and then posed the question, "How could you and 
avoid such problems in the future?*' 

3- James' teacher also made it a point to tell the children stories 
about other children who had responsibilities and failed to carry 
them out. For example, she told a story^ ab9ut a'thildwho forgot 
tQ feed his dog. She asked what would happen. She tried to in- 
volve James in the di scujss ions . She also told stories about 
(a) a child who left toys on the steps, (fa) a father who forgot 
^ to take his house key with him when he and the family went on a 
trip, (c) a fireman who forgot his hose, (d) a teacher wlio left 
the paste at home for a paste activity, etc. 

Interest iri School -Type Activities . 

Judy seems to sit and do nothing whenever a new activity is 
tried. In structured free choice time she returns to the activity 
-she has engaged in several times before, she never goes to a new 
activity or material. 

Judy's teacher decided that in Judy's case the problem was serious 
enough that she would have to make a definite effort to help Judy with her 
problem. 

1. She made certain Judy was in a group that would not carry out 
activities too difficult for her. 

2. She made certain that on several occasions, in small group, Judy 
would get a chance to play with familiar activities that she 
excelled in. She hugged and praised Judy as she tried out new 
activities as wel I as fami I ia r ones . 

3. When she gave Judy something new to do, Judy's teacher made cer- 
tain that the task was not too difficult for Judy. She reinforced 
Judy for working with the new materials by huggjng and patting her, 
by praise— "Judyi I'm so happy to, see you using those crayons for 
the first time"— and by letting Judy work with puzzles ofter she 
used the new materials. 

When Judy did not use new materials, she praised other children so 
Judy could hear, and was careful to reinforce Judy for coming to 
a new activity, even if she did not get involved. 
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Delay of Gratification. Situati 



on 



2. 



hn.^? '° so-^ething, it had to be done at 

wantL o '° =he vyould do it as soon as she 

wanted to If she wanted to shout, she would do It as soon as 

Te :iT//°' ' ' ^f^! -"'^^ ^° P^-y with one parEicul ^ oy 
she would do so even If someone else had it. 

Lynette was a frustrating child for her teacher, but her teacher 
figured out two things she could try: 

'* to\;^P^l''fK'^?'Il^ schedule; very predictable. She emphasized 
to Lynette tha ,f she wanted to run and shout, there would be 

sh" w^ulS :!t'rh " ^° ^'^^ -^'^^ Partl^yir toy. 

She would get a chance later on. Moreover, whenever she made- ^ 
a promise to Lynette she was certain to keep it. 

She provided Lynette with much positive re in forcement -praise 

!L^p;i^r"!! "T" '•^"'''^ "^''^^ she did something she 

wanted o do. "Lynette you are really learning to wait your . 
turn. I am very proud of you." r 

Delay of Gratification, Situation 2 . 

Usually when Mary is involved in an activity she stops frequently 
to ask her teacher if she is doing well. ^ rcsueniiy 

The n«in strategy Mary's teacher used was to talk with Mary 
after an activity began, asking her for her ideas on how she 
wanted to complete the job at hand. She repeated what Mary 
said so that she and Mary understood Mary's standards of ex- 

S rrfn*K '?!"u'°^'^ T""^ """''^ ^"sy helping other 
chi Idren but would be back soon to see how she was doing. She 
then helped the other chi Idren and soon returned to Mar? to praise 

progress m moving toward her own standards. Gradu- 
ally, she stayed away from Mary longer and longer, untl.l she 
finally was able to delay returning until after Mary completed the 

i 

iIualw'hJ°'H'hrr''K d'ff'^^lt for Mary to reach, her teacher 
usual y helped her become more realistic by asking "Do you think 
we will have enough time to do the job that way?" or "Have you 
worked with paints enough to go between those two lines?" A 
major aspect of her work with Mary was to help Mary predict more 
accurately how effectively she could do the various Easks she ^as 
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Persistence . \ 

Peter always willingly started an activity; yet, within three i 
minutes he quit working on it. He h«3rdly ever finished anything. 

Peter's teacher tried several things to increase his persistence: 

She planned activities that attracted Peter's interest. 

She made certain the activities were challenging, but not too 
difficult. For Peter especially, she made certain the tasks 
could readily be completed in a short time. As the year progressed, 
she provided Peter with tasks' that took more time. 

She made certain that distractions were minimized. She placed 
Peter beside children who wer/C persistent and kept the bulletin 
board which faced Peter free from stimuli which wouj'd attract his 
attention. 

She attended closely to what Peter was doing, giving him attention 
before he quit. She praised— "You finished it!"— ar\d hugged him 
for sticking to the task. If he quit before the job was done, 
she generally let him wait with nothing to do for a time, letting 
him watch others work, rather than give him a new task. 

If Peter seemed to want to get up and! do something else before the 
task was done, his teacher suggested f*Why don't you stretch?*' or 
"Why oot get a drink of water and then come back and finish." 
She indicated to Peter that somet imes^ one feels better if he gets 
away from a task for a few moments. * 

Achievement ''Mot i vat ion, setting one's own goals . 

Bernie spends much of his outdoor play time and structured free ^ ?^ 
choice time Just sitting and doing nothing. When asked why he is 
hot 'p laying, he responds, "I don't know what to do." 

Bernie's teacher helped Bernie by: 

Making certain he knew what were the alternatives. 

Asking Bernie what would be his choice. If Bernie delayed in re- 
sponding, she would ask, "Are there two things you would like to 
do?" When Bernie said there were, indeed, two things he wanted to 
do, his teacher told him, "Pick one for today and tomorrow I'll 
make certain you wi fl be able to do the other thing.'' In such 
cases she always carried out her promise. 

After Bernie began working at a task, the teacher would tell him, 
"I'm so happy to see you decided to do this." 

0 
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k. Gradually Bernle's teacher delayed coming to Bernle to see what 

' h°rSt'Mi'kn:: Whenever Jernie ^ade his decis?orwith: t 
ner, sne let him know she was very proud of him. 

5. When Bernle finished a task during structured free choice time 
Be n^e mSk'^;'' ''"^ '""^ '^^^^er sugge ?e to 

cL riry?.^ ^'^^^ activities you 

llk^ to oo th^rJn ^" o 'P'"^ ''^^^ P""'« 'able, would you 
ll^^ ?ro:2\lVlm°?" T.'' ' him Low 

SumniaiX. The suggestions above are only some possible ways of work 
^ log with common problems. When problems arise In your classroom they may-be 

simple or -more complex. As you worf, with^ your teaching team, you will prob- 
' ably think of solutions to your own problems that are different from those 

above and may work even better. 



CHECK YOURSELF 

\ ^ 

objeaWe'sr """^ °" '^"'^ A '^^'^"^'^ ^''''"^« 

a. His behavior Is consistent with the\obJect i ve. 

b. His behavior is somewhat short of the objective. 

C His behavior falls seriously short of the objective, 
dix B. °" 'he Attitude Diagnosis Record In Appen- 

^" Sr^o'^ ""r^'u"^' "'^^'^^ the ..teacher to do about 

Tom for each objective (see Attitude Diagnosis Record) . 
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Tom; A Hypothetical Case 



Introduction 

torn IS five and one-half years old and about. average size for 
his age. The following descriptions and inferences about Tom's behavior 
could have been recorded after one or two months in a DARCEE class. The 
information is brief and somewhat I nadequa te for the pu rpose of mak i ng a 
cbmprehens i ve diagnosis of a student's progress toward all of DARCEE's 
Attitude Objectives. Nevertheless, such a diagnosis, even with limited 
information about a student, gives a DARCEE teacher-to-be useful practice 
in the application of DARCEE Attitude Objectives. 



Tom's Behqvior 

Tom is about the same size as other boys his age. He normally 
wears a smile, walks with a noticeable swagger, and usually talks in 
louder than normal tones, even fo'r a five-year-old boy. Tom is quick to 
volunteer for special duties in large group activities. He quickly 
pushes his way to the front of most . of the groups to which he gets as- 
signed. Frequently when he arrives in class he proudly shows off a 

special toy^^'Cmodel car, bubble gum trinket, etc.) or occasionally new 
clothes. 

Tom tries to get teachers to do things for him (button his coat, 
buckle his galoshes, wash his face, etc.) even" though he can do most of 
the things reasonably well himself. In small group activities Tom often 
strikes out on his own and uses the materials in ways not intended by the 
teacher. For example, he plays "soldiers" with the peg board items. In- 
variably he leaves his materials and personal items strewn about the room. 

f Tom boasts that he is "best" at most tasks, especially play- 
ground games. He talks as though no job is too tough, no mountain is too^ 
tall to climb. Yet, his performance seldom equals his predictions. 
When a task is difficult, Tom prefers to muddle through by himself. If 
he has too much trouble, as in puzzles, pegboards , .etc. , he simply leaves 
the task unfinished or uses the material in a different way from the way - 
he started the activity. 

In structured free choice, he flits quickly from one task to 
another if the task is difficult. He prefers manipulative tasks to verbal 
ones, but tires quickly of even manipulative tasks when he has difficulty. 
When his interest lags, he does sloppy and careless work. Anything other 
than toy cars or cowboys and- Indians holds his attention for less than 
15 minutes. , Frustration with a task usually results in some form of 
attention-attracting misbehavior from Tom. 
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He IS generally willing to try new tasks, but drops tliem 
qu.ckly ,f tliey are difficult. His choices appear to be based on impulse 
m that he rarely tries to consider alternatives. His strategy seems to 
be, "Try ,t._ If I don't like it I'll quit and try something else." 
When his decision ends unhappily, he tries to shift the blame to someone 

kLTT^m"^ t V ^.°'nTT^]^' ""'9^' ^ P""'e. which he 

had quickly abandoned,"! don't IIke.Jt because the pieces are too tight." 

On the playground or during structured free choice, Tom shares 
(materials or cooperates with other children only when he is forced to by 
a teacher or wlien he needs a playmate for his game (as in cowboys and 
Indians). He is not hesitant in joining other children in play when he 
wants to take part in the ^act i vity. In fact, he is very domineering in 
most groups. I f he can't work his wi 1 1 ,on the group, he usually with- 
draws to pout. When he is frustrated or' his personal goals are thwarted 
by playmates, Tom reacts by shoving and kicking, by nagging the opponents, 
by Vying to get the teacher as an ally, by crying, or by pouting. 

Praise by a teacher brings a big smile to Tom's face. He some- 
times brings items, such as apples and model cars, to give or show to the 
teacher. That display of affection is seemingly inconsistent with other 
aspects of Tom's behavior. For example, Tom occasionally fails to follow 
the directions and rules outlined by the teacher. Tom sometimes mimics 
the teacher to amuse other children when he thinks the teacher is not 
looking at him. 

In violating standards set by the teacher, Tom is frequently i 
noisy, pushy, and boisterous in large groups. He does not sit still 
for more than 3 or i» minutes at a time, and can't wait for proper times 
to run and play.' During structured free choice, Tom upsets other chil- 
dren s blocks, puzzles, etc. He runs between actTvity areas, causing 
considerable disruption. On the playground he is similarly disruptive in 
upsetting other children's games or bul lyi ng smal ler chi Idren. He's a 
very poor loser, and tries to make excuses for his or his team's failure 
to excel . 
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10. Unit Teachina 



What are Units? What is thei cxPurpose? . 

A unit is a ca/elFuIly detailed outline of concepts x^r'ganized a- 




round a central content theme. A unit is used in the^DARCEE classroom as a 
framework f^or skill and attitude deve I opment^^ft serves to integrate and 
order contenV, thus making learning expeptences more meaningful for children. 
The unit approach provides varietyxTn content and an opportunity for teachers 
to be creative in planning activities and developing materials. DARCEE pro- 
vides a set of pub 1 ishetf resource unit guides for teachers to use. They 
are, however, op>fonal and teachers are encouraged to modify and expand these 
units or to^evelop their own. 



Whj&fT are Units Taught in the DARCEE Dally Schedule? 

Unit concepts are Introduced during large group activity time to 
the entire group of children. During the day, each small group teacher may 
do a follow-up activity on the concept or understanding presented in the 
large group in one of her structured small group activity times. The other 
structured small group activity and the selected free choice activities are 
not usually related to the unit being used. 

How Long Should a Unit Last? 

Generally, units last two to three weeks. Several factors, however, 
influence how long a unit actually should last, the most important being how 
long children remain interested In the unit. Units should not be extended to 
the point that children are no-longer interested. The 'Mnterest*^ factor 
means that teachers should plan and teach units only after carefully 
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considering the ages and th^ range of experiences of their students. The 
teachers ■ knowledge of the unit and access to resources to support the unit' 
content will also affect its duration. The kind and quali,ty of first-hand 
experiences (fi.ld trips to places like the fire department" and far. and the 
people .he\can invite into the classroom to explain how things like butter 
are made)- wN^l vary from one community to another. 

Will All Year be Spent Teachirig From Units? 

No. There may be "break periods" of up to two weeks between units 
■when activities focus on basic skills and attitudes rhat are not related to 
uni ts. 

f Selecting and Sequencing Units 

There is no set number of units to be used in a year's time; nor is 
there a required sequence of units. However, there are certain factors the 
teaching teams have used to guide their selection and sequencing of the units 
for use with their groups of children: (a) The ag-e range of their children. 
(Units that demand reading competencies would probably be inappropriate for 
your children, as would be units that assume children have no concepts of 
color, when, in fact, they do.) (b) The relevance of the subject to the .h ll- 
dren-s interest and experiences . (Avoid long units on dolls for boys, as 
well as long units on football and baseball for girls.) (c) The seasons of 
th^Jiear in which the program begins and terminates. (Avoid teaching about 
summer at great . lengths if the program does not operate in the summer.) 
^'^^ quality and quantity of r..nurr.. ^ ,\nr,ru uiiil. ^ 

.(A unit on mountains would probably be more effective in western Colorado than 
in Kansas; a unit on 200 animals more effective in.a city that has a zoo.) 
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With such considerations in mind, OARCEE has developed a general 

sequence of units, which is listed below: 

I. Start the year wi th approximately two weeks of orielitation. Help 

the children adjust to a new environment; introduce materials and 

toys the children have had little or no experience with; help the 

children^ feel secure with new adults and peers; help them learn 

what is expected in the new enyironment; plan activities that will 

enable the teaching team to evaluate where individual children 

1 8 

stand in regard to specific skills and attitudes. 

Z. The first unit would deal with concepts or understandings related 

directly to the child himself. Whether you call the unit All 
, A b'but Me , Finding Out About He and Hy^ Friends , or My Body is of 
little consequence. 

3. The next unit or set of units would move away from the child him- 
self and deal with'^the child in relation to individuals of value 
to him. The mos.t Immediate environment and individuals that might 
^ be discussed would be the chlld*s family* The DARCEE unit for this 
stage is called Home and Fami ly , but other titles are just as 
appropriate^ 

The next unit or set of units would venture even farther from the 

child himself and would ght into the less immediate enviVonment: 

t 

The neighborhood or community, or one which affects the child's 



l8 

For example, when children are using crayons, the teacher ' 
would check to see I f they can i dent i fy the colours • When gi ving out cook" 
ies, the teachers could check to see if children can count the number of 
cook i es . 
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immediate environment Indirectly. (Units In thl's category could 
take a number of directions. For Instance, units on Pets. Trans- 
portation. Community Helpers. Community Businesses. Types of Build: 
_ ^ings. Places of Recreation would fall into this category.) 

^5. The next set of units would Involve content and experiences remote 
to the child's dally environment. For Instance, for a group of 

. urban children, units on Farm Animals. Farm Crops. Farm Machinery 
would fit In this category. For a group of rural children, units 
■on Zoo ^^mals and The City would be subjects removed from their 
dai ly enVi ronment . 

6. The fifth set of units would be seasonal units (Autumn. Winter. 
Spring. Summer) and would be appropriately placed^ln the sequence 
to correspond to the season. Other units would be taught when the 
occasion seemed appropriate. For example, a circus unit would be 
appropriate any. time In the year that the cl reus" vlsl ted the area. 

Each unit Is designed to build on the preceding unit (In both skill 
development and concept development), and each unit takes the child farther 
Into the outside .environment with which he will have to deal In the future 
on a more complex level. 

Adapting Pu blished Units or Developing Unit.; " 

Adapting available curriculum units to the needs of a specific group 
of children is o process of elimination, revision, and oddit Ion. It Is wise 
to review a unit in lenns of l,ts appropriateness for a specific group of chil^ 
dren using the foctors listed above. After the staff has decided on the 
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appropriateness of the unit, certain concepts^can be el i^ninated, other con- 
cepts added, and still others revised to meet the needs of your particular 
group of children. The same process is applicable for the basic skills to 
be developed with the unit. 

-Of 

If a unit is to be developed from ^'scratch,'* the following steps 
could be helpful : ^ 

1. Decide on the unit theme* 

2. List the concepts and understandings you want to teach in the 
Unit. (Don^t worry about the order of those concepts and 
understandi ngs .) 

3* Rewrite the concepts and understandings in terminology the children 
will understand (the words you would use to present them to the 
V chi Idren) . 

k. Put the concepts and understandings into ^ sequenced order starting 
with the simple, familiar concepts children are able to get through 
the five senses then move by the sequencing principle, ending with 
complex, less fami liar concepts . 

5* Decide on the skill objectives to be taught (Introduced or rein- 
forced) that would be coordinated with the unit's concepts and 
understandings. 

6., Develop activities around' concepts and skill objectives. 



19 

■^Examples of concepts are found on page 68 above. A concept is a 
category to help sort experiences. In a unit on '^Community Workers," "fire- 
man,'* "policeman," "fire," and "criminal" are concepts. Unc^ers tan dings 
refer to statements that include concepts In them, such as "^fireman puts 
out fires and rescues people," "A policeman catches criminals," etc. 
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Check yourself 



I • 

Suppose your principa 1^ asks you what are units !n fho nAPrcc ■* 

vised, how l^g .hey ,as.. l^ lr^oXTlCVJlVZ^'''''- 
Bel'ow are topics for units. Assume you will teach all of th»<. 

.;o:':ouii"ptc: z ^r^tjv^'^^'^-^ -^v' 



2. 
>. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8 



Un.i ts 

Neighborhood Helpers 

Transportation 

All About Me 

Home and Fami ly 

Winter 

Pets 

Forest Animals 
Foods We Eat .. 



List five or more unit topics you think you would like to teach 
How would you sequertce them? . - "a i ikb to teach. 
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II 

Now that you have read about the Unit Approach Essential and 
have perhaps discussed it with a member of your team, you are in a good 
position to develop block plans related to a unit with youj teammate. To 
make your task simpler, assume the unit will last two weeks. Assume also 
that it will begin during the thiVd week of school as your first unit. ' 
We will call Unit I "All About Me." For your planning use the Resource 
Unit Guide: All About He . (If you prefer, you could develop a block 
plan for later in the early part of the school year called "Our Bodies." 
For this plani what pages of the Resource Unit Guide might you use?) 

/^s you develop your plan, look at the steps in preparing a 
unit on page 117 above. Use- those steps If you find them helpful. Of 
course, for Step 2, several understandings are already listed in All About 
Me . Moreover, those understandings are specified in language children- 
would understand (see Step'3 on page 117) and they are listed In a 
order the Resource Unit Guide 's author felt moved from simple to more com- 
plex. Feel free to add other understandings and place them in the se- 
quence of understandings according to^^the pr ihci pies vin Step 4. So far 
as what skills are to be taught, be certain that the activities you have 
listed in fact seem to relate to those skills, and list on what page in 
A Sequenced Guide for Recording Children's Progress the skill objective 
could be found. 

Blocjic plans are placed on the following page to 'help you do 
your planning. ^ 
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11- Parent Involvempnt 



Since parents are usually the child's fir<;t to..u 

"° ^ ^*rst teachers and the ones 
he or she will have the longest it sppm<= k • «> • 

' ' " '° try to help them under- 

Stand more about how t-hpSr ^^ru 

the.r children are developing and help the. see how 

important their role U in fu- , 

■n th,s d^v^n.. „^„^„^ ^^^^ 

about positive changes where their dTildren . n- 

""'^"''^l. but are sometimes 

"na«are-of how to bring these changes about. 2° 

Since the public school situation demands that a child acquire cer- 
sMils in a designated amount of time. „ays should he found of maUng 
that process easier farthe child. One significant „a, is to help parents 
Help their child get ready to ..handle" the school situation „ith which he 
Will eventually be confronted. 

. Closely related to that g6al is the one of sustaining gains already 
in the classroom. Chijdr.n in your classro. „il, have a hetter cWe 

to retain and extend a variety of conceots r^u^- u- 

y or concepts, relationships, and skills, if 

people outside your classroom are aware of and build upon what you have taught 

WHO would be in a better position to fiil this role t^n the parents, 
... Another, important ai. of involving parents ,s to help ^them, the 

r!!!!:^^!!:' ^--^ °^ t.^- brm^mg 

found that ^'r^^tl^^^^^^^^^ families has 

the events df -their envi ronment Of ten w"h Lnv h^5''' ''"'^ 

have httle time to play and talkw th thi ^ ^^Ih ''^T '^^"^ ^'^^ 'hey 

cat.on ,s of a kind to control behav Ir ra her. an''?; °' 

the environment. Such conditions are not roL.. • '° ^"""'■age exploration of 

•n later life for the child. conducive to success In school and 
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about desired changes in their lives. Providing them with help in recognizing 
alternatives they can take advantage of il^^in itself a worthwhile goal. 

How DARCEEHas Worked Toward These Goals 

The' DARCEE program has worked with parents in a variety of ways. 
Its most well known approach is that of home visit inq , an approach that in- 
volves an added staff member for every one to two classrooms. The *'Home 
Visitor** makes a round of visits to each child'^s home between once a week to 
once a month, the goals of the home visitor are to implement the parent in- 
volvement goals listed above. Her job is a challenging one. She does not 
visit the home to teach the chl Id; rather she goes, there to help the mother 
herself become a more effective teacher for her own chijd, more able to make 
learning experiences accompany such routine tasks as putting away the wash 
and cooking supper. The home v i si tor » s day includes much planning for visits, 
much tr§vel to apartments and homes, much teaching of parents and children, 
and much evaluation of how .her teaching went, so that she can tailor-make 
new plans for the next visit. When carried but by a well trained home visitor, 
DARCEE expects this approach to be the most likely one to accomplish its am- 
bitious goals of parent involvement. 

Another approach DARCEE has used involves bringing parents into the 
classroom on a weekly basis to 6bs€5rve and assist in, the teaching. This 
approach involves having a part-time staff member who can point out to parents 
teaching techniques being used and who prepares parents to enter the^class- 
room to teach. 

This approach is a' I so considered by DARCEE to be an effective means 
to accomplish its parent involvement goals. It should be added, however, 
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that the third goal, helping mothers become ™re aware of op„o„= i„ their 
lives, is iess iikeiy to occ.r in this approach than in the case.'of home 



vis i t ing 



What Sho uid You Do About P;.r»nt Involvement? 

First, you need to find out what resources your administrators have 
provided for this area. Have they decided to hire a home visitor? If so,, 
get to know the home visitor. Invite the home visitor to visit your class- 
room regularly to observe the children.and learn what you are teaching. Also 
set up regular conferences with the home visitor so that you can plan how to 
work most effectively as, a team to help each child in his skill and attitude 
development. If ydur administrators have not hired a home visitor, as is 
quite likely, seejf^hey have planned to hire anyone to work with parents. 
If they have, try to meet with that person to plan ways y6u could Inform 
.parents of what you are doing. You might consider room ■m-type" meetings 
or invitations to parents to have them visit your Cass. Some OARCEE teachers 
have even involved; parents in teaching small groups and. where law permi ts. . 
to serve as substitutes when assistant teachers are absent. 

Some Practical Tips for Situations Whe re No One 
IS Hired, to Work With Parents ~ 

Make your goals realistic. The a.bi^us set of goals, described 
on page 122, i,s not practical for you if you have no one outside of your 
teaching tean, who is assigned. the job of working with the^parents. You and 
your tean, will have .x.re than enough to do in planning, implementing, and 
evaluating for your own classroon,. It would certainly not be feasible for you 
to try to help^each n>other figure out what options she has regarding her 
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personal and family llfel At the same time, it would be feasible for you to 
work toward the goal of helping mothers prepare children for class and sus^ 
taining what children learn In the program, if you could arrange some meetings 
with the parents as a group from time to time, and if you would Invite parents 
to visit your classroom and Inform them on what their child is doing while ' 
they are there. 

♦ 

Strategies to accomplish your goals— meetings while childre;i are not 

P^^sent. One way to inform parents about what their children are do^ng is to 

meet with parents as a group when children are not present. Bef^ore having 

such meetings, it is wise to Inform your principal (or other a^inlstrators) 

and get his suggestions. He may want to attend and participate. Also, before 

ihe meeting plan carefully what you want to accomplish and' what you will do. 

Some topics that could be themes for the meeting could be: 

"A Typical Day In Our Classroom: (Parents could be given the 
experience of the DARCEE schedule by having mocl< large group 
meetings, spall groups, structured free choice, etc.) 

"How We Learn New Things Each Day." (Parents could be shown 
how children learn by first matching, ihtn recognizing, then 
identifying, and finally. In some cases, by producing.) 

"Skills Your Children Have Been Learning." (Review with parents 
things their children have learned that they were not able to 
do at the beginning of the year.) 

Many other topics are possible. 

At such sessions try to make the meeting (a) inform parents about 
.what their children are doing, (b) Interesting [get parents involved and vary 
the modes of presentation], and (c) help parents learn at least two or threes- 
ways they could extend their children's skills and Improve attitudes to 
school-like acti\^ltles at home. 

Strategies to accomplish your goals— commun 1 cat Ing with parents . 

\ 
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Each time you see a parent you have a. opportunity to help him or her want to 
learn n»re about your program and feel more capable of helping extend what 
•children learn in your classroom. Each contact you will have with parents 
will be different in- some ways; however! there are some general principles y.ou 
should try to follow: - * ^ 

1. Think of parents as worthwhile .contributors to your program. An ' 
attitude of "parents don't really care about what their child does ' 
at school" or "parents really don't have the ability to contribute 
anything" would interfere wi th getting full cooperation from parents. 

2. Be sincerely interested in involving parents. A teacherwho is not 
convinced that parents should be involved in the program wiil not 
be successful in convincing a parent that she is needed or wanted. 

3. Be willing to put forth extra effort to involve parents. Having 
parent meetings and inviting parents to your class takes extra ^time 
and effort, but this extra time and effort often leads to important, 
desirable results. 

Try to make yourself clearly understood when talking to parents 
about the program. Some parents n,ay not be familiar with some of ' 
the terms used in relation to the program, and will be turned off • 
by "big" words. Simplicity Is the key. 
5. Be tactful in dealing with Individuals. You may find yourself in 
"sticky" situations with some parents. S.^ parents may volunteer 
information that they may later regret having volunteered. Of 
course, whenever such information is revealed, make an extra effort 
to keep It in confidence. 
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Be positive with parents. Let them know by note or when you see 
them about the good things their children are doing. Focusing on 
children's problems may cause parents to feel bad about their chil- 
dren which would harm the child's self-esteem and. make the mother 
feel Inadequate. 

Keep Irl mind the goals behind involving parents in the program. 
People vary in where they place their values. The parent worker must 
ask herself ''what are my purposes in involving the parents?" '"What 
will be the effects of what I say and do with these parents?'* An- 
swering these questions should help the worker avoid asking questions 
or making statements that do not apply to her work with parents. 
The aim is to change or develop the mother's ability to be an ef- 
fective teacher of her chI1d» not to change her personality. The 
emphasis Is on> what the mother does with her child, rather than who 
she is. A parent wortker's role Is to help, not judge! 
Be persistent. Follow the motto, "If at first you don't succeed, 
try, tr^ again." You may have meetings, try to talk with mothers, 
and they may not show up. Sometimes you will ask, ''Why should I 
bother?" Such feelings are natural and we have asked that question 
outselves* But we see the children far less than they are with their 
parents, so any assistance we give mothers in being more effective 
with their children could have far reaching, good consequences. A 
mother who learns to use positive reinforcement, for example, may 
learn something that will not only support the learning and self- 
concept of the child In your classroom, but for a number .of brothers 
and sisters as well . ^ 
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CHECK YOURSELF 



Who. _U anyone, have your local administrators designated to assist 
you in involving parents in your program? 



What 



are ycur team's goals for parent involvement? 



liinur^'l^'" will you try to use to help involve parents more 
m your classroom and in the education of their children? 
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SEQUENCING THE DARCEE CURRICULUM OVER A YEAR 

In reading previous sections of this manual, you probably have a 
pretty good idea of how carefully the DARCEE program is sequenced. Every- 
thing that happens in the classroom occurs for specific reasons, in specific, 
ways, and during specific periods of tfme. Events, that happen 1n the class- 
room occur because of the experiences the teacher has provided for the 
children in the past, and because of the experiences she expects to provide" 
them with fn the future. 

In the next few pages you will find a **b?rds eye view** of how 
plans change over the course of a DARCEE year. By comparing schedules and 
plans of the beginning, middle^ and end of the year, you will see the changes 
in time allotment in the schedules, in the content of the lesson plans , 
and in the increased complexity of activities on the block plans as the year 
progresses > 
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Dai ly Schedule 
First Month of Schnni 



8:30 - 


8:50 




Outdoor Play-Arrival (20 minutes) 


o:50 - 


9: 10 




Toileting and Wash-up (20 minutes) 


9: 10 - 


9:25 




..Snack (15 minutes) 


9:25 - 


9:'»0 




Large (5roup (15 minutes) 


9:^0 - 


9:55 




First Small Group (15 minutes) 


9:55 - 


10: 10 




Second Small Group (15 minutes) 


10: 10 - 


10:55 




Outdoor Play (i»5 mljiutes) 


in* cc - 


11:15 


0 


Preparation for Lunch (20 minutes) 


11:15 - 


11: 50 


Ik 


Lunch (35 minutes) 


11:50 - 


1:20 




Nap Time (1 hour, 30 minutes) 


1:20 - 


2:05 




Outdoor Play (i»5 minutes) 


2:05 - 


2:20 




Snack (15 minutes) 


2:20 - 


2:35 




Structured Free Choice (20 minutes) 


2:35 - 


2:50 




Second Large Group (15 minutes) 


2:50 - 


3:00 




Di smissal 


3:00 - 


'♦:00 (or longer) 




Planning and Evaluation (1 hour) 
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, Dai ly Schedule 
Sixth Month of School 



8:30 - 8:50 Outdoor PIay--Arr i val (20 minutes) 

8:50 - 9:05 Toileting and Wash-up (15 minutes) 

9:05 - 9:20 <^ . Snack (15 minutes) 

, 9:20 - 9:^0 Large Group (20 minutes) 

\ 

9:^0 - 10:00 ' First BrriaH Group (20 minutes) 

10:00 - 10:20 ^ Second Sr^all Group (20 minutes) 

10:20 - 11:05 Outdoor Play (^5 minutes) 

11:05 - 11:20 Preparation for Lunch (15 minutes) 

11:20 " 11:50 ^ Lunch (30 minutes) 

11:50 - 1 :20 Nap Time- (1 hour and.30 minutes) ^ 

1:20 - 2:05 . Outdoor Play (^5 minutes) 

2:05 - 2:20 ^ Snack (15-minutes) 

2:20 - 2:^5 Structured Free Choice (25 .minutes) 

2:^5 " 3:00 Last Large Group—Dismissal 

3:00 - ^:pO Planning and Evaluation (1 hour) 



0 
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Daily Schedule 
Last Month of School 

" ^''^^ Outdoor^PIay-Arrival (20 minutes) 

" , ■ "^O'^eting and Wash-up (15 minutes) 

" ^ = ^ . Snacl< ^(15 minutes) 

9 • 20 - 9 • '^O 

^ Large Group (30 minutes) 

First Small Group (25 minutes) 
Second Small Group (25 minutes) 
Outdoor Play (30 minutes) 
Lunch (30 pihtites) 
'"'^ Nap Time (I hour and 30 minutes) 

" ^ = . , ' Outdoor Play (i<0 minutes) 

'=5° ■ Snack (15 minutes) 

^'•^^ - '^-•^^ Free Choice (30 minutes) 

^''^^ ' ^''^^ Last Large Group (20 minutes) / 

2 = 55 - 3:00 Dismissal 

3:00 - i<:00 Planning and Evalu'ation (I hour) 



9:50 - 10:15 

10:15 - I0:i<0 

10:^10 - 11:10 

11:10 - ||:i<0 
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DAILY LESSON PLAN 



Instructional Theme (Unit) OmnioiitQn 

Teacher's Name rihS> X r^A.;„ r 4 (I " 

^ / ^ ^ .Group Fii<^i Sn,^/ ^^,.,^p 

Date Fn-ijJ Tim e 4 : ~ ' 

Objectives.: [Behind each' cognl tlve objective indicate appropriate pages 

A Sequenced G uide for Recording Chi Idren's Progres§ J 

strategies : ° f ^'^ U' 't ID geeeiTj li^^khij i^&rf \ 

h |ef <5-/<r»u-/Wj i(r^<.A,„f, ft-/,,,, -tali 



Materials; 



Skill and Attitude Development for Specific Children : 



Buffer: 



i/' 
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DAILY LESSON PLAn' 



Instructional Theme ( Un i t ) A^eUilkl Idc d V (!ori/y^ L( /-'/ 
Teacher's Name /fc-^. / Group fn-^f C>ini II Qn^'.j^ 

Object Ives : [Behind each cognitive objective indicate appropriate pages 
from A Sequenced Guide for Recording Chi I dren 's Progress . ] 

'^/Pkie t> idfiLte <^-^'^^i //? ^^n^l^HA'ie ^jsttji S^tUffs orve^-e 



1 

Strategies ; 

A ^/>dtv (fd^i/sj e^d ei/j kUs'pA-^. . , i 

Materials: . , / ' 



Skill and Attitude Developme'tit for Specific Children ; . , 

^^fe BJ/^ M^-e }e<>,. k-MefvjiO of/'e/' AfJ;' 

Bufferf '^^ ^^'^''^ ^J^Af'^i'hw^ OJ.'e a/f^7!/,efy, 

¥mh s!^ee^ of fahr. - _ 

'Note how objectives are stated briefly; each of them refer to 
children's behaviors. Note also how strategies are stated briefly, how ih 
Strategy 2 abbreviations are used for "explain and demonstrate." The para- 
graph under "Skill and Attitude Development for Specific Children" is not. ; 
stated as briefly simply to make the ideas in it n«aningful for the reader. 
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DAILY LESSON PLAN2 
Instructional Theme (Unit) Ba:^^. /)t^f f/<^ 

Teacher's Nan. A/^->6. X Group _£^/- J^/ f,,, /, _ 

Date 1,7 <,t nif.i^il Time ^f;^? -/dl/fT * ' ~ 

f?^'^'"^ f ^^l^ cognitive objective indicate appropriate pages 
from A Sequenced Guide for RprnHinq Children's Prnn.^!! ] 

Cif>x>d^ diy^dfui'^^/) — - 

Strategies : 

3. l^f /(W"-' '^^'^^ ^>V".$ Jfsdr,Ay ^/XeS ^i^^^f^^p ^^^^ 
fo J^rtr kdici /T^/y/ ^i^ess^-J ^^H-^n/Zy ^ 



Materials : 



Skill an d Attitude Development for Specific Children ; 
Buffer 



I'll OrJU>) /)>h, 

nils e 



C^I,/yonS '^rUl/>f/^,, /c^cWeJ J, y/,-r C?V^y , 

2 

"Idenf '"kJ''^ I""'"" P''" °" P'^e 137. the objective is stated briefly 

Ident. ,s an abbreviation Mrs. X used to stand for "children will ideniifv 

? e^!^y"%^^.^f^:rd:^ds^^^" -jv.otherabbreviat!onTf:;';h:':j:. 

or orevicy. stds (standards), "p,x" (picture), "p I xes" (p I ctures) . 
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Chapter 5 
HELPFUL HINTS 
Program Management 

\ 

\ 

In managing a particular program, there are a number of pertinent 

questions to be answered, depending^on the Individual setting. If the pro- 
's 

gram is operating in a facility used by other groups, you would need guide- 
lines to function effectively and efficiently within this setting. For 
example, are the bathroom facilities to be shared with other groups? If so, 
are there special times they are available to my group? Are there outdoor 
and/or indoor recreational areas? If so, will I be sharing these areas 
with other groups? Do I need to schedule outdoor playtime to correspond 
with' other groups' needs for the play areas? Is there a lunchroom? Will I 
be sharing the lunchroom with other groups? Will there be a special time 
scheduled for my group to use the lunchroom? If there is a lunchroom are 
there special rules I should 4<now about for my group to function appropri- 
ately in the lunchroom: If there is no lunchroom, what other arrangements 
are made for meals and snacks? , Do we, the teaching team, take responsibility 
for collecting lunch money and sending a lunch count to the cafeteria 
supervisor^ 

Other questions affecting smooth program management relate to 
record keeping* Does the teaching team have responsibility for keeping at- 
tendance? It is wise to get a list of all records/forms required for the 
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program early in operation. Are there specific dates per iodi cal ly, when 
record forms are due? to whom do I send the completed record forms? . 

What facilities or individuals areavai lable for care of children 
who become ill at schpol? Are t^ere first aid supplies available for minor 
cuts, bruises, abrasions? 

Is there a petty cash fund available to the teaching team? 

What plan of action should I take if'the center lacks materials 
and/or supplies on opening day? For the mental health of all concerned, an 
adequate supply of teaching materials is recommended. However, there are 
times when the teach.ing team would need to rely on its own initiative to 
operate the program on a shoestring. Following are a list of suggested 
"scrap)bag and borrow" materials that can be used to teach skills and atti- 
tudes just as effectively as the most elaborate commercial materials. 

1. Home made play dough— be sure to let the children make the play 
dough as part of the experience. 

2. Paper Mache--materia 1 s needed: newspaper, flour, water, large pan 
( 3. Different colored construction paper. 

/ Children's scissors. ' /'^^^ 

5. White paste. ' • 

6. Last season's wallpaper catalogs. 

7. Feel box--materials needed: shoe box or one larger, a variety of « 
objects with different textures (hard-soft; rough-smooth; fuzzy) 
and different shapes. 

8. Abundance of magazines. 

9. Discarded clothes for dress-up corner. 
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10. Discarded food containers (for cdmparlson of size). 

11., Discarded household supply containers (detergent boxes, scrub pad 

boxes, plastic shampoo bottles, toothpaste boxes, etc.). Use items 
10 and II for classification games --food/not food; language develop- 
ment activities, etc. j 

I 

12. Cooking experiences-^making jello in small groups for snack; butter 
from cream; applesauce from fresh apples. 

13. Tasting party— a variety of flavors (salty, sweet, sour, other 
flavors familiar fo children — peanut butter, chocolate, peppermint). 
Use raw fruits and vegetables. 

1^. Crayons. , 

15. Collages made from odds and ends. 

f 

A number of other activities can be developed without any materials 
at all. For instance, clue giames centering around the children and/or ob- 
vious-objects in the room. Be sure to check with the local librarian for 
available books (of songs arid stories especially), records, study prints, and 
films for your age group of children. 

Flannel characters may be made to make fingerplays and nursery 
rhymes more meaningful for the children, as well as help children learn the 
sequence movements th£t accompany the fingerplays and nursery rhymes. Nursery 

n 

rhymes become a favorite activity if props are supplied and the children 
dramatize the nursery rhyme characters. 

The children will develop a number of skills and attitudes, and learn 
concepts while having fun singing the songs and doing the fingerplays and 
nursery rhymes. Check A Sequenced Guide for Recording Children's Progress for 
specific ski lis. 
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Tips for Good Teaching 

Plan each activity for a specific purpose—to develop certain skills 
and attitudes. Check A Sequenced Guide for Recording Children's 
Progress . | 

Organize the material for the activi-ty prior to doing the activity. 
Have the material ready iii a box (Treasure Box) |or bag hear the 
table so you do not have to leave the children to get materiajs. 
Choose a, good place in Ithe room for the activity (table, floor, ' 
corner) and place your rr^terials where you will need them. In 
choosing an appropriate p.^ce in the room, consider where the other 
groups will be at this time, windows, traffic lanes, etc. 
P'lace the children so that they can all see you and the material 
being used; be sure you can reach each child (you may have to move 
around). 

Get the attention of all the children before beginning the activity. 
If you do not have their attention before you start the activity, 
chances are you will not gain their attention after getting into 
the activity. 

Be enthusiastic about the activity (smile) and use a "Game" approach 
to get the children excited or interested in what you are going 
to do together. 

Set standards (specific and clear directions). Standards should 
be set before giving out materials or engaging in the activity. 
Be sure to tell the chi Idren what you want them to do and how you 
want them to do it. 

e 
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^ 8. Give each child his material for the activity (puzzle, crayons and 
paper, paste and paper, game board) or hold your material where 
all children can see it (flannel board, book, picture, object). 
9. In an activity where each child has his own material, move around 

the group to give each child help or praise, 
10* Sit on low chairs or stoop so that you can look at and talk directly 
to the chi Idren. 

11. Always use the children's names--when asking questions, when giving* 
directions, when talking about their work or belongings, when 
giving praise. 

12. Keep the attention of the children by looking at them often, by 
touching them to praise them, by asking them questions they can 
answer, and by giving directions they can follow. 

13* Praise the behavior you want to see—smile, touch child, use his 
name, tell him what he did right or^well. Be positive! 

l^. Use a warm, pleasant manner with your children, but be very firm 

about what they are allowed to do. Give them limits! 

15. Children have different abilities. Praise each child for what he 
can do and for his progress. Do not compare children. 

16. Plan your activities to last for a speci fic amount of time. How- 
ever, stop your activity while it is still fun for the children, 
so they will want to do i t again another time. 

17. You decide when the activity should end, and then collect the ma- 
terials. Be sure to prepare the children for the close of the 
activity in a positive manner. 
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Always have another activity, d "buffer," planned In case the 
activity you have planned for this specific time Is not going 
well or does not take as much time as you had thought. 
If the children have made something from paper during the activity, 
print their names on their work as^ each child watches you. If pos- 
sible, hang the papers on the wall where the children can see them. 
Prepare the children for the next activity. Be sure to set stand- 
ards for the transition time (either a brief wait between act 
ties, or moving from one'place In the room to another). 



: I VI - 
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Chapter 6 , * 

GETTING UNDER WAY— THE FIRST WEEK OF SCHOOL 

At some point before the opening of the classroom, you Wil l' need to 
make specific preparations for that first day. Think through, what wi 11 happen 
from the minute the first child arrives to ^he minute the last one leaves. 
Things that appear to be insigni f scant may prove to be very important In how ^ 
well the fifst day goes. ^ ' ^ 

First of all consider the schedule. The section on scheduling in 
this manual wJII prove valuable in helping you to plan your daily schedule so 
that it will be effective and efficient for your classroom, your team, and 
your children. Remember to allow ample time for transitions, bathroom, and 
playtime. Activities should be short and should change frequently in the 
beginning of the year. (See Chapter' h for sample schedules and block and 
lesson plans.) 

Once a daily schedule has been developed, it is necessary to think 
In terms of long-range planning. Block plans should be made for the first 
two to three weeks of school. A brief review of the DARCEE sequencing ^ 
principles and unit teaching may be helpful. Typically, the first week of 
school is used for orientation or **getting acquainted*' and the second week 
for evaluation of the skill and attitude developiDent levels of the children. 



' 21 

Such evaluation is done In a manner children, are not aware of. The 
teacher may have children carry out simple tasks to evaluate their skills in 
follovs'mg directions. She may also ask them to.place objects above, below, or 
beside other objects to assess chlldren.*s understanding of position concepts. 
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Often the Hrst unit, All About He. begi hs ,dur i ng the third week and con- 
tinues through the fourth week of classroom operation. Of. course, r.he acti- 
vities listed on the block plan will vary from classroom to classroom, de- ' 
pending upon the availability of materials. Clay, paper, paste, blocks, books, 
assorted manipulative toys, crayons, etc., are usually appropriate ^ctivi ties 
to plan during the first week's. 

For a well-planned week, consider these suggestions: 

1. Vary your objective, activities, and materials from day to day. 

2. Include: 

a. Two or three language activities a week. 

b. Two or three math activities a week. 

c. Other concept and skill areas'. Don't forget Basic Concept 
Development, Visua I Ski 1 Is, Auditory Skills, and Small- 
Motor Sk i 1 1 s . 

3. Have continuity in your unit presentation. Sequence information ' 
carefully. Present information." 'slow down to devote time to re- 

> 

view and recall. Then present some more information. 
^i. Vary the type o| large group you conduct so tha't in addition to 
some discussions you include dramatizations, records, games, film 
strips, books, experience stories, and many other types of 
activities. 

5. Have continuity in your skill development activities. T.-y not to 
run several activities on one skill so closely together that the 

; children get bored; yet don't wait so long between activities that 

f 

the children forget everything they have learned. 
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After the daily schedule and two to three weeks* oFblock plans 
have been completed, the team can concentrate on planning the first day of 
class. Lesson plans must be written by each teacher for each activity she. 

I 

will teach, the lead teacher must write a lesson plan for targe group and « 
each small group activity that she plans to teach on the first day. The ass^is 
tant teachers write lesson plans for each of their small group activities, 
the plans include objectives, a description of the activity, naterials needed, 
and a buffer.' 

Armed with a daily schedule, the block plans for the first three 
weeks and specific lesson plans for each of the first day's activities, the 
teaching team may feel that they are well prepared to open .their classroo"^* 
Planning for the first day, however, needs to be even fnope specific and 
detailed. 

teachers should prepare name tags for themselves .and the children. 
These name tags could be color coded so that each teacher would- make a name 
tag for herself and each child In her group all in one color. The^name tag 
for each child should, be made out. of construction paper with a string of 
yarn attached so that they can easily hand around the child's neck. Each 
teacher and her group uses a different color for the tags. (For example, 
Mrs. X and her group's name tags are red, Mrs. Y and her group's are blue.) 
The children will not be able to read the names, of course, but the teacher 
can say to the children, *'l'm your special teacher, and we all have name tags 
that are the same color. Everyone who has ^ tag that is the same color as 
mine wiH sit ac this table.*' Identical name tags will also be put on each 
table. These may need to be left on the table even after name tags are not 
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worn. The teacher may want or need to make special seating arrangements . or 
■ there may be children who still have trouble -identifying their group after 
name tags have been discontinued. Needless to say., name tags, would be left 
on the table until, the teacher is sure she knows the names of a 11 the chlN 
dren in her group. Name tags are used in one way or the other until the 
teacher feels each child is able to identify his group." 

On the first day there will probably be some children who do not 
relish the prospect of being with a group of strangers without mother's 
presence. (This means that y.ou will peed to have arv abundant supply of 
Kleenex tissues close at hand!) Some crying children may be easier to com- 
fort than others: The teacher will have to be the judge as to the best way 
to handle the situation with a crying- child (or mother). She will have to 
decide whether it is better to have a mother remain an extra few minutes with 
her child or whether it would be better for the mother to leave immediately 
after bringing her child to the door. ' The teacher must also decide when to 
leave a crying child alone and go ahead with planned activities. She would 
do. this only after she had made sure that she had done every thi ng possible 
to make the child feel comfortable in the classroom. 

Teachers also need to keep in mind the possib.ility of children wet- 
ting their pants. This'means having an extra change of clothing on hand. 
For some cnildren a day away from home with new people may be a traumatic • 
experience. "Accidents" are to be expected and should be handled as matter- . 
of-fact ly and positively as possible. 

A teacher should not feel overly coricerned on the first day if a 
child will not talk or participate in activities. She needs to be sure she 
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is asking for information the child knows, and that she provides the chil- 
dren with activities that do not necessarily require verbal responses. She 
will also reinforce the children positively and make activities fun, in hopes 
that the unresponsive child will want to participate. 

The physical setting of the classroom should be organized. All 
shelves and walls will be bare except for the treasure boxes beside each teach 
. er's table. Each teacher's treasure box should contain all materials needed 
for that day. Items such as Kleenex, magic markers, tape, pins, extra sheets 
of paper, and hand puppets should be out of the child's sight. Access to 
a first aid kit is essential, tables will need to be positioned in appro- 
priate places, stbraue areas organized for materials and for children's be- 
longings. Coat racks or cubbies should have each child's name attached. 

Teachers will, of course, need to have the children grouped before- 
hand. How they are grouped will depend on how ntuch inforniation the teachers 
have« The children will either be grouped randomly, by age, or on the basis 
of other information gathered during registration. 

The first child and, parent to arrive will be greeted warmly by the 
teachers, the child's name tag will be placed around his neck with an ex- 
planation of';what it is and why he needs to wear it. He will be token to 
his "special" table and shown his ''special" chair. The first day will be 
much smoother if teachers make these preparations beforehand. 
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Chapter 7 

YOU ARE ON YOUR OWN 

' Although a great deal of effort has been expended to make this 
guide as complete as possible, there till be many circumstances, questions, 
and problems that arise that have not been dealt with here. When the*5e sit- 
uations develop, you can review parts of this book that suggest principles 
for handling those specific problems or decisions* In the end, however, you 
the DARCEE teacher, must make a decision based on your own best judgment. 

No manual could answer all the questions that would arise or give 
solutions to all situations that develop within and around the DARCEE Pro- 
gram* What an impossible task! We hope you, the DARCEE teacher, will find 
that this manuajl provides a framework within which to operate, leaving the 
way clear for you to use your own creativity and to exercise your own 
initiative. 

^ f 
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APPEND! X A 

ANSWERS TO SOME OF THE CHECK YOURSELF ITEMS 
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ANSWERS TO ''CHECK YOURSELr*. ITEMS 



Exercise on page 29 . (Correct answers are listed below. If you have any . 
questions about them, refer back to pages 11-18 for items that pertain to 
grouping^ to pages 19-22 for items that pertain to schedules, and to 
pages 22-27 for items that pertain to the physical setting,) 
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Exercise on page 33 . (If you have questions about any of the answers, 
you may refer back to pages 33-38,) 
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Exercise on pages ^6-^7 . 

1. B 

2. Non-behavioral. A possible objective could be: By the end 
of small group activity, children wll 1 be able to identify 
the colors red, blue, green, yel low and when I point to 
objects of those colors. (Other objectives are possible so 
long as they are stated in terms of specific things children 
will do.) 

3. B ■ ' 
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Exercise on pages kG-kj (continued) 

5. Non-behavi;oral. A poss i bl e object ive. could be: Children 
will raise their hands when I say words that rhyme. (Words 
I will say that rhyme and do not rhyme are on cards I have 
made. An example of rhyme words are "was"— "fuzz . " An 
example of a non-rhyme word is "cat"— "cow.") (Other 
objectives are possible.) 

6. Non-behavioral. A poss ible object ive could be: Ten -.minutes 

after each small group, large group, and structured free 

choice begins, I will look around the room and tally the 

number of children who are involved in the activity and those 

who are not involved. If the number involved is greater 

than the number not involved, I will assume the children 

are enjoying the activities being provided. (Other objectives 
are poss i ble. ) 

7. B 

•8. B , 
9. S 

10. Non-behavioral. A possible 'object ive could be: During large 
group children will stay seated until the activity is over 
unless the teacher iJirects them to stand up as part of the 
activity. ^ 

Exercise on pages 63-66. (The answers given below are only suggestions for 
what standards you might set and what behaviors you might reinforce.) 

Situation 1 . 



3. How to hold a crayon, mark only on paper. Child is to use 
. crayons only that come from his bag. 

A. Holding crayon correctly, marking on paper, children using 
crayons from their bags. 

Situation 2 . , 



3. Walk s ingle f i le, walk quietly (i.e., make I i 1 1 1 e noi se wi th 
feet and no talking, or "walkjng boots" and "zippers," as 
some D ARC EE teachers set their standards)., 

A. Reinforce for following standards; single file line, quiet 
feet, no talking. 
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Exercise on pages 63:'66 (continued) 

Situation 3 . ^ 

3. Each child keeps clay on table, right in front of himself; 
he may pound c1ay» ro)I it, use it as he pleases; he should 
use only that clay given to him. Other standards may be set. 

k. Reinforce for following above standards. Also reinforce 
children for their being absorbed and interested in the 
activity and their working in a purposeful way. 

Si tuation 

3. Each child ^should use the paste given to him, he should use 
his pointer finger to place paste on object to be pasted, 
he should paste the square and circle on the paper when and 
as the teacher directs, pa^'te should be kept on paper and 
pointer finger, not on clothing or table. Since this is 
the first time using paste, it is important to demonstrate 
^Sjtep-by-step what to do and have children follow along in 
the step-by-step meaner. 

^. Reinforce for followihg directions, pasting with pointer 
finger, pasting square and circle on paper as directed, 
keeping heat, being absorbed and interested in activity, 
waiting until directions are given. 

Situation 5 * 

3. Other than use crayons at a designated table, set no standards. 
Children by this, time should know what are the ground rules. 

Reinforce them for behavior like completing tasks they began, 
for their being absorbed in their picture?, for sharing 
crayons, for being creative in their use of color. 

Situation 6 . 

3. Listen well, no talking, sit straight, see if you (the 
children) can remember what happens in this story. 

A. Reinforce them for following directions, with special praise 
going toward their responding we 1 1 by recalling in order the 
events of the story, as well as for chi Idren wa iting their 
turn to be cal led on. 
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Exercise on pages 73-7it 



Jlges°70-7r)^"^ questions about the answers that follow, refer back to 



" ■ 5. d 8. c 

2. c 6. b 9. d 

■^3- ^ 7. a ' ,0. c 
c 



II . 

(The answers below only indicate' possible answers to these questions - Your 
answers -may be different from these and still be correct.)^ ^""^^ 

1. "Hold up a picture that looks like this one [the picture • ' 
the teacher holds up shows a child crying]." 

2. "'Point to the picture of the girl who looks- angry ." 

3. "Loolc at this picture. How do you think that boy feels?" 
or 'How did/ the first little pig feel when the wolf blew 
at his home?" 



k. "Show me Now you look when you are sad." 



Exercise on' page 78 . 



3rd (a) 

1st (b), 
2nd (c)/ 

The sefiuencing principles that apply here are Matching, 
Recogrii tion, and Identification (Manual pages 70-72). 



2. 1st (a) 
3rd (b) 
2nd (c) 



Two sequencing principles may be applied here. Activities 
a and "c" nre Recognition activities, while "b" requires 
Identification. Thus, "a" and "c" would precede "b." One 
could place "a" before "c" because "c" requires relatively 
fine discrimination (Manual page7l) compared to "a." 
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Exercise on page 78 (cont inued) ^ 

3. 3rd (a) 
Ist (b) 
2nd (c) 

Here the sequencing depends on the length of the activity; 
small group activities increase in length during the year 
(Manual pages 7^-77). — 

k. Ist (a) 
3rd (b) 
2nd (c) 

The use of shared mater iais (page 76)govern the sequencing 
of these activities* *'a" requires no sharing; *'c^* requires 
little or no sharing; "b" involves children in sharing 
of the crayons. 



Exercise on pages 80-83 > (In the space below two. samples are given to 
illustrate how this item may be handled.) 

S i tuat ion^A 

1. a. Match circle, square ' 3 

b. Recognize CI rcle, square 3 

c. Identify circle, square 3 

2. (Objective la) Give each child one card which has either 

a circle or a square on it. Ask those children to stand up 
whose cards look like the card you hold up. 

> 

(Objective lb) Tell children name of square and circle. 
Have them stand when you say the name of the shape they 
have on thei r card. 

(Objective Ic) Hold up circle or square card. Ask children, 
"What shape is on, this card?" 



Situation I 

1 . Match sets 0-6 20 

2, Make a dot lotto board for each child in your small group 

that looks like these below: 
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Exercise on pages 80-83 (continued) 
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Give each child a lotto board and have him cover each 
section of the lotto board with the card that matches. 



Exercise on pages no-112. (The Attitude Diagnosis Record for "Tom: 
nypotne ical case- is filled out for two objectives, self-concep and 
self-esteem (see pp. 99 and 100). 



Exercise on pages II8-II9, 



I 



Compare your onswer to Question I with the text on page' 113 
and the top of page IH. r y > j 
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Exercise on pa^es H8-II9 (cont tnued) 

2^ logical times to teach each unit would be: 

1. Middle of school year 

2. Middle of School year 

3. Early In school year (first month) 
k. Early In school year 

5- Winter 

6. Early or middle of school year 

7. Fall , ) ^ ^ 

8. Early in school year if unit deals with foods 

we eat in classroom and at home. Late in year if 
^ it deals with how foods are produced and sent to us. 

The timc^ you list for each unit may be different from 
that listed above* The main point is that your reasons 
should be consistent with those on pages Il^«ir6* ^ 

3* Your main means of judging your answer to tijis Item is to 
consider whether in fact you would like to teach the unit 
listed and to compare your sequence with the principles of 
sequencing listed on pages 1 15*1 16. 



\\\ 

Your block plans could be evaluated using the following criteria: 

Each large group activity and one of the dally small group 
activities should be related to the theme of the unit, 

2. There should be variety of materials ^nd activities within 
each day and between days. 

3* The simple activities should appear at the beginning of each 
unit, to be followed by more complex activities that build 
upon skills and understandings developed in the simpler 
activities. 



Exercise on page I28 > How well you answer questions 1, 2, and 3 is some- 
tfiing this manual could not constructively help you assess • The Important 
thing is that your goals and strategies be feasible for your situation. 
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I ATTITUDES TO TEACHER AND RELATED BEHAVIORS [ 
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I ATTITUDES TO SELF AND RELATED BEHAVIOR 
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ATTITUDE DIAGNOSIS RECORD 

The pages 'that follow are suggestive of a record keeping system 
you could use to assess how individual children are performing in relation 
to the DARCEE attitude objectives* The sample page in Appendix A (page l60) 
shows how the record keeping system could be used* 
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ATTITUDE TO OTHERS AND RELATED BEHAVIOR 
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ATTITUDE TO PEERS AND RELATED BEHAVIOR 
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